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PREFACE 


Education has to be related to the life, needs and aspiration of 
the people so as to become a powerful instrument of social, economic 
and cultural transformation. And for all this the first step is to have 
a national agreement, a national resolution, a national frame of 
reference on all basic problems of education. In this context, one 
of the important principles laid down to promote the development of 
education in the country is the adoption of the broadly uniform 
educational structure of 10-+-2+3 in all parts of the country. 


To limit our understanding to mere structuring reform would 
not be a fair deal to the 10++-2+3 pattern and all what it implies. 


An attempt has been made here to give the historical perspec- 
tive, philosophical content and programme of implementation of the 
reform. It is hoped this publication would go a long way in lending 
a clear vision and greater conviction for adopting it as an effective 
tool for the desired educational revolution in the country. 


This is perhaps the first attempt to collect all pertinent material 
on the subject so as to enable one to see the pattern in a broader 
perspective. Obviously a first attempt may not be free from some 
limitation. Nevertheless it is felt this should prove useful to all 
those who are concerned with educational] reforms in our country. 


-August 15, 1974 > A. BISWAS 
J. C. AGGARWAL 
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Chapter 1 
The New Pattern 


The restructuring of the educational system uniformly throughout 
the country is a drastic reconstruction, almost a revolution. To limit 
our understanding to a mere structural reform would not be a fair 
deal to the 10-+2-+3 pattern and all what it implies. The historical 
perspective and the philosophical content of the reform would lend 
to a clearer vision and a greater conviction for adopting it as a 
national tool for educational revolution. X 


The New Educational Structure is laid down in the “Nationa 
Policy on Education 1968”. It reads: “It will be advantageous to 
have broadly uniform educational structure in all parts of the 
country. The ultimate objective should be to adopt the 10+2+3 
pattern, the higher secondary stage of two years being located in 
schools, colleges or both according to local conditions”. In other 
words it would mean that formal education between the beginning 
of primary classes to the end of the first degree course will last 15 
years. The first 10 years of schooling will include the primary and 
the lower higher secondary classes. The next stage will be the higher 
secondary stage of 2 years which will either be attached to the 10- 
year school or toa college. A comp'ete secondary education will 
consist of 12 years. The 2-year higher sezondary stage will lead to 
a 3-year degree course. This is the broad outline of the pattern to 
be uniformly adopted all over India It should be the endeavour of 
every State and Union Territory to implement the national policy as 
early as possible, because “it will be advantageous” to ths nation, 
as it will accelerate the process of educational reconstruction. 


With the attainment of independence the education of new 
India deserved a fresh look. This need was appropriately stressed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the then Prime Minister of India, in his 
inaugural address to the Central Advisory Board of Education in 
1948 : “Great changes have taken place in the couatry and the 
education system must also be in keeping with them. The entire 
basis of education must be revolutionized”. The Education 
Commission, after about 19 years of independence, re-echoed the same 
concera: “In fact, what is needed is a revolution in education which 
in turn will set in motion the much desired social, economic and 
cultural revolution.” The call for educational revolution continued 
in the intervening period of about two decades as would be found 
in the recommendations of the University Education Commis- 
sion (1948-49) and Secondary Education Commission (1952-53), 
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reports of advisory bodies and expert committees 
of important conferences and seminars. They have shaped and 
reshaped the progress of education, as the Government and the 


people at various levels got themselves involved in this task of great 
teconstruction, 


A wide and distressing gulf, however. 
between thought and action, between advice and its implementation. 
The piecemeal reforms here and there, in this State or that State do 
not bring about an educational revolution unless the whole of India 
has an inescapable feeling and firm conviction of Moving ‘nearer to 
the realization of the national goals. For this purpose, education 
should be developed so as to increase productivity, achieve social 
and national integration, accelerate the process of modernization and 


cultivate social, Education has to be 
telated to the life. 


> continues to persist 


a national agreement, 


a national résolution, a national frame of reference on all basic 


Even before independence and especially thereafter a demand 
has slowly grown in all parts of the country that there should be a 
ational system of education or at least a national educational policy 
with certain common goals and basic programmes. But education is 
a ‘State’ subject. On the one hand, the desire ofa national policy 
born out of a national concern in education and on the other hand, 


itutional authority to implement 
situation. Indian education has 


t ion. This trend towards centrali- 
zation was supported by two factors 


pported » viz., the formulation of 5-year 
Plans and the institution of central grants. 


In 1967, after 20 years of freedom 
a comprehensive resolution on national 


Was opportune as the Report of the Ed 
was before the Country. In 1968 the G 
ep ation on the National Policy on Ed 


e Government of India is convinced that a radical reconstruc- 


the country, for national 


life of the people; a conti- 
ortunity; a sustained and 


and proceedings - 
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intensive effort to raise the quality of education at all stages; an 

emphasis on the development of science and technology; and the 
cultivation of moral and social values. The educational system must 

produce young men and women of character and ability committed 

to national service and development. Only then will education be, 
able to play its vital role in promoting national progress, creating a 

sense of common citizenship and culture, and strengthening national 

integration. This is necessary if the country is to attain its rightful 

place in the comity of nations in conformity with its great cultural 

heritage and its unique potentialities.” 


In this context, one of the principles laid down to promote the 
development of education in the country is the adoption of the 
broadly uniform educational structure of 10+2+3 in all parts of the 
country. 


Thus the structural reform is closely linked with other reforms 
embodied in the ‘National Policy on Education 1968’. The new 
pattern without its proper perspective —the complete theme of develop- 
ment—would be meaningless. To deal with it alone would be playing 
with the structure without the substance with the container without 
the content. Viewing from another angle it may be said that the 
substance or content, however important, must remain dependent to 
the structure or container that holds the content for its proper 
preservation, better utilization and maximum effectiveness. 


The educational system differs from country to country, but 
the most obvious difference that first meets the eye is the structure, 
the way in which the school and collegiate education are divided 
into different stages of educational process. Even within the school 
stage there are varieties of structural arrangements. Some have a 
simple unitary pattern of 10, 11 or 12 years of schooling leading 
directly to higher education but supplemzated by vocational educa- 
tion or facilities from tenth geade onwards for thos: who do intend 
to proceed to higher education. Som: have parallel patterns of 
general and a variety of vocational education in differeat types of 
schools just after ending a relatively short period of primary edu:a- 
tion. Between these two extreme types, there exist a variety of 
structures in different combinations. One may ask: “Is there, then, 
any ideal type of educational structure that can be copied as a 
model?” It is difficult to answer the question beyond saying that 
some patterns are more suitable for certain purposes under certain 
circumstances than are others. Ov, it may be found that some 
patterns are not relevant to the existing factors like the content of 
curriculum, the teaching methods and miterials, the competence of 
teachers and to the proposed educational objectives. The Chapter : 
“Global View of Educational Patterns” provides a comparative 
evaluation and endeavours to discover answers to certain pertinent 


questions regarding patterns. : 


One question may be relevant now : “How do we know that 
the 10-+-2 +3 pattern is the best under the present circumstances ?” 
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Or more critically : “Is it not confusing that once the Secondary 
Education Commission got the Intermediate Stage abolished in 
favour of a Higher Secondary then considered as the best pattern, 
and now we are being told to get the Higher Secondary Stage abo- 
ished in favour of an Intermediate Stage as the best considered 
pattern?” To reach the answer to such questions which never- 
theless appear pertinent, “The Philosophy and Purpose of the 
Pattern” (Chapter 2) and “A Historical Perspective’ (Chapter 3) 
may be found very helpful. A passing reference may be made that 
experience with old patterns, the new social and economic demands, 
the national educational goals that we pursue have made it urgent 
to have this pattern uniformly all over India. The 2-year Inter- 
mediate Stage, as now existing in Ultar Pradesh, is intermediate to 
10 years of schooling and 2 years of first degree course. It is the 
10+2-+-2 pattern of 14 years. The Secondary Education Commis- 
sion recommended a rearrangement of J1-++?, the total duration 
remaining the same. The new 10+2+3 pattern is not just reverting 
to the old pattern. It raises the total period of education before the 
award of the first degree by one year. 


The number of existing educational structures as exhibited by 
the States and Union Territories is quite big, if not frightening. A 
simplified way of understanding them is to classify the structures 
broadly into two groups according to their duration. The first group 
of structure will require 15 years or more to obtain the first degree 
in general education. The four states of the South-Western region 
of Maharashtra, Gujarat and the Eastern region including Bihar and 
Orissa but excluding Bengal, Manipur and Tripura will fall in this 
group. The second group of structures will require 14 years to 
obtain the first degree. The remaining States of the North, North- 
West and Central regions of India will belong to this group, besides 
West Bengal, Manipur and Tripura from the Eastern region. The 
list of each group is set out below : 


Group I (15 years or More*) 
Andhra Pradesh 


1 r OE E 
2. Assam* (2+1 & 13)+3 
3. Bihar (1+1 & 12)43 
4. Gujarat (11+1)+3 
5. Kerala (10+2)+3 
6. Nagaland* (12+1)+3 
7 Maharashtra (Western (114+2)+2 
Region itcluding Bombay City) 4 


8. Meghalaya* 


(12+1)+3 
9. Mysore (10+2)+3 
10. Orissa (11+1)+3 


11. Tamil Nadu (1+1)+3 


———— EO 
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12. Arunachal Pradesh* (U.T.) (1241 & 13)+3 
13. Goa (U.T.) (11+2)+2 
14. Pondicherry (U.T.) (114-1)+3 
Group II (14 years) 3 
1. Haryana (10+1 & 11)+3 
2. Himachal Pradesh (10+1 & 11)+3 
3. Jammu & Kashmir (0+1 & 11)+3 
4. Madhya Pradesh (11)+3 
5. Maharashtra (Marathwada & (10+1 & 11)+3 
. Vidharba Regions) 
6. Manipur (1041 & 11)+3 
7. Punjab (10+1 & 11)+3 
8. Rajasthan (104-1)+3 
9. Tripura (1041 & 11)+3 
10. West Bengal (10+1 & 11)+3 
11. Uttar Pradesh (10+2)+2 
12. A. & N. Islands (U.T.) 1143 
13. Chandigarh (U.T.) (10+1 & 11)+3 
14. Delhi (U.T.) 11+3 


Though we may lose variety and individual identity, if the 
jumble of structures are replaced by a common pattern throughout 
India, we stand to gain by minimising the present confusion and 
by maximizing our efforts towards co-ordination and maintenance of 
standards. Variety will still be there within the broadly accepted 
framework. The uniformity of the pattern does not imply a rigid 
standardization of syllabus, textbooks, methods of teaching and 
school or college programmes. Great wisdom and foresight in the 
formulation of the National Policy are evident in the lines “It will bs 
advantageous to have a broadly uniform educational structure”. 
The phrase is “broadly uniform’ and not just “uniform”. It is 
meaningful and sagacious. Uniformity should not be mistaken for 
rigidity. 


Uniformity may be allowed to the extent where it would be 
possible to take advantage of a common policy and programme but 
not to the degree where personal identity is lost, initiative is crushed 
and resiliency for adapting it to regional and local needs becomes 
ineffective. In this context, during a discussion in 33rd_ meeting of 
the C.A.B.E., Dr. Mudaliar said, ‘“‘To think of education for 500 
million people in one common pattern is as dangerous as to think 
of feeding 500 million people from one centre....... There must be 
variety and diversity in regard to much of what is being done but 
there should be one policy in regard to matters pertaining to 
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education, so that all people can and should be educated in the lines 
on which they seek to educate themselves.” 


Educational reconstruction has become crucial and extremely 
urgent for the national development of the country. It cannot wait. 
Tt has to be completed with all speed. The country-wide structural 
reform is the first item on the agenda. The States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala and Mysore had already adopted the new structure 
of 10+2+3. Others are following or will follow. The new 
structure is getting the topmost priority in the overall developmental 
plans. The experience gained at one place is being profitably used 
by others. A sense of joint concern and responsibility and decisive 
motivation for an educational reconstruction enter the national 
scene. The task no doubt is challenging in view of the comparatively 
slender resources. But what is more important is the need and 
demand cf hard work and dedicated service. The resources and the 
will to do are both pivotal for any reconstruction. Action is the 
crying need and time is what matters. The future of the country will 
largely depend on how we tackle our educational problems today. 


a Chapter 2 


The Philosophy and Purpose of 
the Pattern 


The profit and loss calculations of the proposal to introduce a 
broadly uniform educational pattern of 10+2+3 in all parts of 
the country have been gone through over and over again in various 
all-India forums. And every time and everywhere the urgency of 
implementing the New Pattern had been repeatedly emphasized. But 
if “it will -be advantageous”, the phrase used in the Resolution on 
National Policy, the people must know why it will be advantageous. 
It is the people who need to be fully convinced. It is the people 
who will provide enthusiasm and encouragement, money and moral 
support, and above all, the will and the way. 


In the beginning, nothing would appear better and more re- 
freshing than to review authentic literature and expert views on the 


philosophy and purpose of the new pattern. Relevant portions from. 


three significant documents have been selected which will provide 
useful and interesting reading. The documents are: the report 
of the Committee on Emotional Integration (1962) appointed under; 
the chairmanship of Dr. Sampurnanand tə study the role of educa- 
tion in promoting the process of emotional integration in national 
life and to advise on the positive educational measures for promoting 
integration; the report of the Education Commission (1964-66) 
appointed under the chairmanship of Prof D.S. Kothari to advise the 
Government on the national pattern of education and on the general. 
principles and policies for the development of education; and the re- 
port of the Committee of Members of Parliament on Education (1967) 
appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. Triguna Sen, Union Edu- 
cation Minister, to consider the Report of the Education Commission 
and to prepare the draft of a statement on the National Policy on 
Edvcation. These documents represent the views of distinguished 
educationists and eminent men all deeply concerned with educational 
development and policies. The Report of the National Committee 
on 10+2+3 Educational Structure (1973) crystallizes all the expert 
thinking on the subject and provides guidance material for its 
` implementations. ` 


From the Report of the Committee on Emotional Integration 
(1962) 


“We consider that in the overall interest of our students popu- 
lation to whom education, apart from its training for citizenship, 
is also a means to gainful employment, there should be a common 
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pattern of education in the country which will minimise the present 
confusion and co-ordinate and maintain standards. The need for a 
common pattern of education does not, however, imply a uniform 
sameness in the syllabus for schools all over the country.- Variations 
within a broadly accepted framework would naturally occur, and 
much would depend on the teacher and on his interpretation of the 
“syllabus. We would only point out that for emotional integration, it 
is necessary that similar opportunities for education should be made 
available in all parts of the country. It is also necessary that, as far 
as possible, the standards of attainments at the various terminal 
stages in schools and colleges should be more or less the same. People 
in no part of the country, should feel that they are denied opportuni- 
ties for education, or that standards of education attainable in their 
educational pattern are inferior to those in other parts of the country. 
Differences in educational pattern and standards also caute consider- 
able inconvenience to students migrating from State to State. 


Secondary schools in the past have been mainly of the 
‘academic’ type, preparing for college education and ‘white collar’ 
jobs. With the change that has come about in the social composition 
of the secondary school population, education, it seems, needs to be 
planned to suit the aptitudes and abilities of pupils as well as to meet 
the ecoromic and social needs of the country. The wide variety of 
human talent now available in secondary schools should be properly 
developed for the happiness of the individual and the prosperity of 
the country, because an individual’s emotional life can be properly 


balanced only when his natural abilities and aptitudes have oppor- 
tunities for development and use. 


If education is not planned for 
the development of the variety of aptitudes and abilities of the pupils 
and the utilisation of human resources for the economic and social 
Progress of the country, there will be increasing wastage of human 
talent and material resources, resulting in frustration and bitterness 
~two of the main obstacles to the emotional integration of the 
country. 7 


It is necessary that there should be more terminal stages in the 
pattern of secondary education which sh 


` ould be planned in a com- 
prehensive manner recognising— E 


(a) that education should b ided di of 
aptitudes and abilities ; Miah dee PT 


(b) that pupils should branch off at different 
enter different walks of life ; and 


aie 9 that at the terminal stages, there should be provision for 
ati 


ional and semi-yocational training for those who leave school. 
There are other additional reasons which poi i 

e t to the desir- 
ability of making the end of the hi Sie tate a in 
REA e high school a terminal stage i 


(a) There are many pupi 
3 : many pupils among those who want secondary 
So eron however, do not need and may not benefit from an 
ional year of the same kind of scholastic education ; 


‘terminal stages’ to 
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(b) At the end of the 8-year integrated primary course, it is 
desirable to have two stages— 


(i) the high school stage of general education without much 
specialisation, followed by 


(ii) the higher secondary stage with provision for specialisa- 
tion. 2 


It may be noted that the multipurpose courses recommended by 
the Commission are only general education courses with a practical 
bias which, in our opinion, should be only at the high school stage. 
The higher secondary stage would include vocational and semi-voca- 
tional courses in which the students can specialise on the experience 
gained at high school. 


As a high school stage at the end of 10 years is a necessity and 
as 12 years of education before the degree course is equally a 
necessity, we feel that a 2-year higher secondary or a 2-year pre- 
university stage is essential. Some of its advantages are : 


(a) Students will be one year older when they enter the degree 
course and will thus be more mature and able to do more advanced 
work than is possible now. 


(b) Specialisation in academic subjects as well as in technical 
and vocational subjects will be more practical in the two-year period. 


(c) During this 2-year period students will have adequate time 
to have a mastery of the language which is the medium of instruction 
in the degree course. 


_.__ Among the numerous multipurpose courses that may be pro- 
vided in higher secondary classes and junior colleges are : teacher 
training for primary school teachers ; certificate courses for physical 
education teachers, art teachers, craft teachers ; for automobile 
mechanics, horticulturists, electric technicians, junior accountants, 
laboratory technicians, building maintenance supervisors ; courses 
for catering and dress making. The number and the types of courses 
may increase depending on needs. Students from higher secondary 
courses and junior colleges should be competent to enter many of the 
public services now open only to those with university degrees. 


„The technical courses provided in higher secondary classes 
and junior colleges should be planned in co-ordination with those in 
polytechnics so that students who wish to proceed to higher technical 
studies may pursue their preparatory technical studies in the higher 
secondary classes and junior colleges recognised in the polytechnics 
for entry at suitable stages. 3 


Junior colleges will be specially useful in areas where high 
schools do not have facilities for providing higher secondary classes. 
Pupils from the neighbouring high schools who want the two-year 


preparation can join them and not have to go far away from their 
homes to join the pre-university class of a degree college. Junior 
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colleges can also serve the local community by providing ae 
‘continuation’ courses of different types and duration for cultural 
enrichment and professional improvement. 


The view may be held that the provision of a two-year unit 
after the high school will prove too expensive. But, as the 10th class 
ir the high school will be a terminal Stage, the number of students 
entering higher secondary class or junior college is likely to be much 
less than the number that might enter the 11th class if that were the 
only terminal stage in secondary education. Similarly, when the 
junior college becomes a useful terminal stage, the indiscriminate 
Tush to universities may be stemmed and more places in colleges re- 
leased for those best fitted for higher education. We consider, there- 
fore, that the provision of this two-year terminal stage may prove 
more economical and practicable than the Proposal to convert all 
high schools to higher secondary schools. The International Team on 


Teachers and Curricula had also recommended the establishment of 
junior colleges. 


We have devoted a greater part of this section to the pattern of 
secondary education since it is at this stage that the greatest varia- 
tions now prevail. Also, the pattern of education should, in our 
Opinion, be related to the employment potential in the country. 
Practically everyone is agreed that the system of education left to us 
by the British trained our young men and women only for clerical 
employment in government offices and that a degree in those days, 

ased on purely academic pursuits was the passport to a post, how- 
ever pedestrian it was. We have persisted in that sorry approach 
Over these many years and have done nothing to equip our 


young people with a truly liberal education coupled with 
technical or vocational training. Nor ca 


Teally be said to have Inculcated in them t 


From the Report of the 
Education Commission (1964-66) 


“General Approach ` 


To begin with, we would like to state our approach to the 
problems of structure and Standards. The standards in any given 
t a given time depend upon four elements : (1) 
the structure or the division of the educational pyramid into different 
levels or stages and their inter-relationships{; (2) the duration or 


ir 


total period covered by the different stages; (+) the extent ands 
quality of essential inputs, such as teachers, curricula, methods of 
teaching and evaluation, equipment and buildings ; and (4) the utili- 
zation of available facilities. All these e'ements are inter-related, 
but they are not of equal significance. For instance, the structure, 
which may be regarded as the skeleton of the educational system, 1s, 
of the least importance. The duration or total period of education 
plays a more significant role ; but it becomes crucial only when the 
available facilities are utilized to the full and no further improve- 
ment can be expected without the addition of time. The quality of 
different inputs is even more important, and with an improvement 
in these, it is possible to raise the standards considerably without 
affecting the structure or increasing the duration. But the utilization 
of available facilities is probably the most significant of all elements 
on which standards depend. For any self-accelerating process of 
development, it is essential in the first place to improve efficiency 
at the level of the existing inputs and to add more inputs only if 
they are crucial tothe process. An increase of inputs assumes 
significance only at a later stage. 


In this context, it may be interesting to note that until recently,. 
the general tendency everywhere has been to overrate the importance 
of the duration of the school course There is a reason for this. 
When the quantum of knowledge covered in the school was not very 
large, the pace of school work was leisurely and when one learnt 
more outside school than within school, it was natural to suppose 
that the longer one stayed at school the better one gained in know-- 
ledge and maturity. All this has changed now. The knowledge ex- 
plosion has imposed an altogether new pressure on schools and 
colleges. Formal education now plays a much greater part than it 
did previously at any time in history and the efficiency of the educa- 
tional system has become a very important factor. Machlup, in his 
monumental study on the Production, and Distribution of Knowledge 
in the United States (The Princeton University Press, 1962) has 
observed that the learning process in school, in the United States 
could and ought to be accelerated. He has vigorously argued that 
the educational objectives now attained in 12 years of schooling 
could be achieved in 9 or 10 years, This would mean a saving 
every year of tens of billions of dollars. Besides, it will save the 
precious time of students and teachers. This ‘time-saving’ is be- 
coming increasingly important as there is so much more to learn 
in a fast knowledge-expanding world. The compression of the 
school course would also help in the development of satisfactory 
working habits and powers of concentration and application. 
Machlup says that reducing the school duration from the present 
12 to 9 or 10 years does not mean that the school course is to be 
cut down. ‘Nothing is to be cut out; on the contrary, more is to be 
put into the curriculum. But the students have to get a faster start 
and a continuous stretch of their minds...” 


It has also to be noted that the broad pattern of education in 


iz 


our country, which was imported from abroad, is still in the nature 
of an exotic plant. Theré is hesitation and reluctance and some- 
times even fear, about making any radical changes unless these are 
on the model of what is happening abroad. We have to outgrow 
this attitude and come to regard the educational pattern as our own; 
-and we should introduce changes in it on the basis of our own indi- 


genous thinking, after taking into account what is happening outside 
but without being dominated by it.... 


Structure and Duration 


Popular Interest in Structure and Duration. Questions 
on structure and duration were those on which the Commission 
received perhaps the largest volume of advice and suggestions. They 
are questions to which previous commissions and committees dealing 
with the problems of education on a national scale have devoted 
considerable attention. There are two principal reasons for this 
widespread and continuous concern about the structure of the 
-educational system. One is the general desire that the present 
"somewhat confusing variety of patterns of school and higher educa- 
tion should be ended. The other is the popular belief that the total 
period of the educational course and the duration of its different 
Stages have a direct bearing on the quality of the education imparted. 
We have been repeatedly told that, if there is a uniformity in the 
educational pattern and an extension in the total period of school- 
ing, it will be possible to bring about a general rise in the standards 


-of attainment. These contentions are of considerable importance 
and merit close’ examination. 


, The Higher Secondary Pattern, It may be instructive in 
this connection to look briefly at the results of one serious effort 
made since independence to carry outa plan for the reorganization 
of the educational structure. As a result of the Report of the 
Secondary Education Commission, a decision was taken to d-velop 
a national pattern of school classes covering eleven years—five years 
of lower primary, three years of upper primary and three years of 
higher secondary classes. This was to be followed by a three-year 
course for the first degree in arts and science and a further two-year 
course for the second degree. The upgrading of high schools in 
-accordance with what is popularly known as the higher secondary 
pattern and the- introduction of the three-year degree course iD 
universities have been significant changes in the educational structure 
Over the last ten years. But while the three-year degree course has 
been Introduced everywhere except in the State of Uttar Pradesh 
and the University of Bombay, the same success has not attended the 
efforts to convert high schools into higher secondary schools. In 
‘Spite of the offer of Central assistance, only five States have im- 
plemented the proposal so far, while the others have either not accep- 
ted it at all, or having decided to accept it in the first instance, have 
-gone back on their earlier decision, Only about 25 per cent of the 
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total number of secondary schools in the country were converted to 
the higher secondary pattern by the end of the third plan. Many of 
these conversions are purely notional in the sense that the necessary 
facilities in terms of teachers, libraries and laboratories have not yet 
been provided. What is particularly relevant to our discussion here 
is that no uniform pattern of school and college classes has emerged 
as a result of the reorganization and there is almost as great a 
variety of patterns today as there was when the scheme of reorgani- 
zation was first launched... 


Some witnesses who gave evidence before the Commission were 
of the view that the higher secondary pattern had not bzen given a 
fair trial. They believed that frequent changes of policy with regard 
to the educational structure were undesirable and that, instead of 
experimenting further with new patterns, it would be better to imple- 
ment the higher secondary scheme itself more effectively all over the 
country. Buta large majority were extremely critical of the scheme 
for the following reasons, among others : 


(1!) Specialization which should not be introduced till after 
Class X or the age of 16 begins too early in the pattern 
(after Class IX or at the age of 13 or 14). 


(2) The three-year integrated course in the higher secondary 
classes Jeads to a good deal of unnecessary expansion and 
increase in expenditure, as a child, who might otherwise 
have stepped off into the world of work or a vozational 
course at the end of Class V, is now forced to go up to 
Class XI. 


(3) The expectations that standards would improve as a result 
of the reorganization have not been generally realized 
Qualified teachers are unwilling to work in higher secon- 
dary classes because of lower salaries, and even where 
salaries are equal, because of lower status. Moreover, for 
reasons other than educational, a number of high schools 
have been upgraded to the higher Secondary pattern with- 
out any appreciable improvement in their accommodation 
and equipment or the qualifications of their staff. 


(4) The experiment which is costly in itself has led in certain 
areas to an increase in expenditure in other directions. For 
instance, it was found almost impossible in practice to 
downgrade an intermediate college to a higher secondar 
school so that every intermediate college had to be taisei 
to the costlier degree level. Similarly, the decision tQ con- 
vert, over a period of time, all high schools to the higher 
secondary pattern, created undesirable pressures. Even 
small rural high schools, which under the previous : system 
would have been more efficient and economical as ten-class 


institutions, were upgraded to the higher secondary stat 
and became both costly and less efficient. threat 
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Uniformity of Pattern. A number of different proposals for 
‘the reorganization of the educational structure were placed before 
the Commission. Most of these recommended a uniform pattern of 
:school and college classes in all parts of the country. It may be 
pointed out in this connection that the Committee on Emotional 
Integration stated in their Report (1962) as follows : - 


We consider that in the overall interest of our student popula- 
tion there should be a common pattern of education in the 


country which will minimise confusion and coordinate and 
maintain standards. 


‘This view has been gaining considerable ground in recent years. The 
concept of a national system of education has been increasingly 
linked with the adoption of a uniform educational pattern and a 
‘belief has grown that such uniformity is essential for raising standards. 


We have recommended elsewherefcertain steps that should be 
taken for the coordination of educational standards at the school 
stage in the different States. But we do not believe that it is necessary 
or desirable to impose a uniform pattern of school and college 
classes in all parts of the country. There are several characteristic 
features of the Indian situation, such as the vastness of the country 
cand the immense diversity of local conditions and traditions that 
demand a certain element of flexibility in the edticational structure. 
We are aware of other national systems of education which have a 
variety of educational patterns. Even ina country of small size, 
such as the United Kingdom, for example, the pattern in England 
(generally thirteen years of school education followed by a three-year 
course for the first degree) is different from that in Scotland (twelve 
years of school education followed by a four-year course for the first 
degree). In our country, where the different States are at unequal 
levels of development, a uniform pattern might be above the resources 
and real needs of the backward areas and below the capacity and 


requirements of the advanced areas and might operate to the dis- 
advantage of both. : 


Demand for Lengthening the Duration of Schooling, A 
second popular demand that has been stressed in proposals for 
structural reorganization received by the Commission, is related to 
lengthening the total duration of school and higher education. This 
demand, it may be pointed out is not related to the professional de- 
gree, such as engineering or medicine, the total duration of the study 
for which is not less than 16 years and is about the same as in most 
of the educationally advanced countries. This demand only refers to 
the first degrees in arts and science, which are-now taken after four 
years after the matriculation or an equivalent examination (or three 
years after the higher secondary course of eleven years), and the conten 
tion put forward is that this duration should be lengthened to not less 
than five years after the matriculation (or four years after the higher 
secondary). This view, it must be pointed out, accords with the 
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thinking of several expert bodies on the subject. Asfar back as in 
1919, the Calcutta University Commission proposed that the dividing 
line between the university and the secondary school should be drawn 
at the intermediate examination, which came after twelve years of 
education. Similarly, the University Education Commission (1948) 
recommended that students should be admitted to the University 
after the completion of twelve years of study, and that the first degree 
course should be of three years duration. According to the Com- 
mittee on Emotional Integration (1962), the eleven-year period of 
school education was inadequate preparation for entrance to the 
university and the lengthening of the course by one year was deemed 
necessary. At the conference of the State Education Ministers held 
in 1964, it was resolved that ‘a twelve-year course of schooling before 
admission to the degree course was the goal towards which the 
country must work’. We are in full agreement with these- recommen- 
dations.” 


From the Report of the Committee of Members of 
Parliament on Education (1967) 


‘The Ten-Year School 


It will be advantageous to have a broadly uniform educational 
structure in all parts of the country. The first step is to create the 
Ten-Year Schoo! providing a common pattern of general education 
for all children. The standard to b2 reached at the end of this stage 
should be broadly similar to that which is now reached at the second- 
ary school-leaving certificate examination. The division of this stage 
into sub-stages—lower primary, higher primary and lower secondary 
—should not be rigid and should allow for variations necessitated by 


local conditions. 


There should be a common course of general education for all 
students at this stage. This will include language(s), science and 
mathematics, social studies (which at later stages will be studied as 
separate disciplines of geography, history and civics), work-experi- 
ence, social or national service, physical and health education and 
education in morai and social values. There need also be no 
essential differentiation between the curricula for boys and girls. 


The national policy should be ultimately to make this period of 
ten years (which includes the primary and the lower secondary 
stages) free and compulsory for all children. This will be achieved 
in stages, beginning with making lower secondary education tuition- 
free and providing facilities for it inall areas. A large proportion 
of students who complete the primary course will proceed further to 
lower secondary education. But for those who leave school at the 
end of the primary stage and desire to learn some vocational skills, 
suitable courses of varying durations—from one to three years— 
should be provided, both on full-time and part-time basis. 
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Higher Secondary Education 


The next stage in the educational structure is the higher 
secondary (or the pre-university). The duration of the academic 
course at this stage should be uniformly raised to two years in all 
parts of the country under a phased plan. The curriculum should 
include two languages, three subjects selected from a prescribed list, 
work-experience and social service, physical and health education, 
and education in moral and social values. It is desirable to treat 
this stage as a part of school education and to entrust its academic 
control to a single authority in each State on which the universities 
should have adequate representation. As a transitional measure, the 
attachment of these classes to colleges may be continued wherever 
necessary. 


The duration of the vocational courses at this stage should 
vary according to their objectives (1-3 years). They should cover 
a large number of fields, such as agriculture, industry, trade and 
commerce, medicine and public health, home management, arts and 
crafts, education, secretarial training, etc. Their organization should 
be elastic, allowing for full-time, part-time and correspondence 
‘courses and a large variety of institutional arrangements. The enrol- 
ment in vocational courses should be substantially increased to cover 
ultimately about half the total enrolment at the higher secondary 
Stage. 

Education at this stage should be largely terminal so that a 
majority of students who complete class XII enter different walks of 
life. From this point of view, the recruitment to the lower adminis- 
trative services and posts should ultimately be made from amongst 
those who have completed the higher secondary stage and recruit- 
ment of graduates to these posts should be discouraged by prescribing 
a lower age for appointment. It is desirable to select the personnel 
even for the superior posts under Government or in the public 


sector at the end of the higher secondary stage itself and then train 
them further at State expense.” 


It will be Advantageous 


The Committee on Fmotional Integration quite alarmed with 
the disruptive tendencies that were making themselves felt in the 
country was very much concerned with the role of education in main- 
taining the unity of the country; The Committee maintained 
that a broadly uniform structure will assist in strengthening 
national integration. Uniformity and unity have both literal and 
psychological proximity. Both words have the prefix ‘uni’ meaning 
‘one’. Both the words connote ‘oneness’. India very much needs 
this ‘oneness’, this sense of belonging, the awareness of parts that 
constitute a whole. The uniformity of educational structure in all 
parts of the country brings up a visual image of belonging to the 
same country, doing the same thing, intellectually maturing the same 


way, maintaining he same standards, achieving the common 
objectives and nearing the common goals. = 
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Let any one glance at the list of various educational structures 
existing in the country as shown on pages 4 and 5 and say whether one ~ 
is pleased with the freshness of being exposed to a rich variety or one 
is confused among the bewildering jumble of structural complexities. 
Perhaps it will not be difficult to agree with the latter experience. If 
this be so, it will be difficult to assess the results of new projects and 
innovative measures carried out on a national scale. Different 
Structures will produce different reactions and it will be difficult to 


Measure them with a common yardstick, 


Different structures would lead different standards at terminal 
points, for instance, as at the end of class X in a High School and at 
the end of class XI in a Higher Secondary School. This in turn 
Would demand different curricula, the most potent instrument for 
emotional and intellectual development. The widespread dissatis- 
faction with the existing curriculum in every part of the country 
increases pressures for its reform. And yet, curricular reforms even 
when carried out, appear to be of an adhoc character since they 
are not generally supported by careful research, not based on ade- 
quate expertise and not followed by necessary measures like the 
preparation of learning material and orientation of teachers. States 
and territories cannot be simply made responsible b2cause the 
magnitude of experience and expertise, effort and expense required 
for the work would demand help either at a national level or at a 
corporate level of several neighbouring states. Sequential to this 
arrangement, a uniform standard backed by broadly uniform 
structures becomes imperative., It will provide opportunities for 
modernizing school curricula on scientific lines so as to serve the 
social, cultural and economic needs of the students and the society in 


a better way. 

It may be interesting to note that Education Commission in its 
introductory remarks on structures did not very much support a 
uniform pattern, the reason being that “there are several characteris- 
tic features of the Indian situation, such as the vastness of the country 

-and the immense diversity of local conditions and traditions that 
demand a certain element of flexibility in the educational structure.” 
The term ‘uniformity’ may mean any degree of sameness, and 
at one extreme end it may not be very different from rigid prescrip- 
tion of each minute detail of a structure. The Commission may be 
referring to such rigid uniformity. ) 

ee nee Sa the AE but also the duration of the 
Pattern that may contribute in bringing sweeping curricular changes 
in school education. The tremendous explosion of knowledge and 
the reformulation of the basic concepts in the physical, biological and 
social sciences have widened the gulf between the school and the 
university. Expert opinion favours the lengthening of the period of 
general education up to Class X and the postponement of specialized 
Study to a higher secondary stage so as to bridge the gulf between 
the school and the university preparation in order to avoid a long 


tisky leap from one to the other. 
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2 Uniformity of structure will facilitate the education of the 

- tmobile population which is continuously increasing in the country. 
Differences in structures and standards cause considerable incon- 
venience to students migrating from state to state. The opening of 

» Central Schools by the Central School Organization may be one 
small answer to a part of the problem, but it does not solve the 
whole problem. Another effort is the inter-state adjustments, for 
instance, the continuance of one-year higher secondary cours: in a 
tegion of three-year higher-secondary course in order to accommo- 
date students matriculating from other states 


The New Pattern will provide reasonable opportunities at the 
appropriate time to the students to take decisions about the parti- 
cular stream to be studied by them after a terminal point. Thus it 
will do away with the criticism that is usually levelled against the ~ 
present higher secondary system that the students are required to take 
a decision at too early an age. Under the existing patterns, in 
most of the states diversification starts after class VIII. The age of 
the student at the time of filling up the admission form for class IX 
is round 13 or 14—an innocent and immature age to take the first 
basic decision about the future career in a keenly competitive 
world. Modern research has pointed out that streaming of pupils 
into specialized group from class IX is undesirable. The world 
trends in secondary education are in the directioa of lengthening the 
period of general education and postponing diversification and 
specialization to the higher stage of secondary education. The 
Education Commission recommended “that in the non-vocational 
schools a common curriculum of general education should be 
provided in the first ten years of school education and that diversifi- 
cation of studies and specialization should begin only at the higher 
secondary stage”. 


__A broadly uniform pattern in all parts of the country will 
facilitate the implementation of educational programmes, production 
of books and teaching material, reforms in evaluation and training 
of teachers. Many states will not be in a position to bear the 
enormous expenditure needed for experiments and reforms. Central 
help is needed. No doubt education is a state subject, but in these 
areas, the centre can play a stimulating, innovative, consultative and 
promotional role in educational development and can make larger 
grants available for the central as well as centrally-sponsored 
sectors, The centre’s effort to improve the teaching of science, to 
bring about examination reforms or to establish new methods of 
teaching of languages has already been applauded. Witha uniform 
structure all over the country the scope for useful activity by the 
centre becomes almost unlimited. 


A uniform structure provides curricula of almost similar 
standards. Books produced in the regional language of one state 
may serve the needs of the linguistic minority of a different state. It 
helps to solve educational problems of minorities in a state where 
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publication of textbooks of all subjects for all the grades in respect 
of various linguistic minorities become very difficult and costly. 
The nature and size of the problem for a metropolitan area can 
easily be perceived. Uniformity of structures and standards eases 
the situation. 

With a 2-year preparation, instead of one-year after class X, 
students will become more mature and will be able to do more ad- 
vanced work than is possible now. It was the Calcutta University 
Commission, popularly known as Sadler Commission (1917-19), 
which first recommended the government to create a new type of 
institution called the Intermediate Colleges. The University Educa- 
tion Commission (1948-49) thought it unfortunate that the importance 
of Intermediate Colleges in the educational system of India had not 
been realized. Naturally, the purpose is to strengthen university 


education. 

Many would argue that lengthening the period of school 
education by one year would prove too costly. It may appear so, 
but in actual implementation the country will not be a loser. The 
point has been very clearly brought out by the Committee on Emo- 
tional Integration (1962) : “But as the 10th class in the high school 
will be terminal stage, the number of students entering higher 
secondary class or junior college is likely to be much less than the 
number that might enter the 11th class, if that were the only terminal 
stage in secondary education.” However, it may look like a paradox 
that lengthier the period of education the less costly it becomes. This 
is generally not true. But, here, the pivotal fact is that instead of one 
terminal point (after class XI), there will now occur two terminal 
Points (after classes X and XII). Those who donot want to reach 
the university will generally stop at the first terminal, i.e., class X. 
In the existing system, under corresponding circumstances one stops 
at class X which is bound to be costlier in terms of one year. This is 
all right for the sake of pure logic. Whether the students stop at or 
ithout the intention of entering a 


Move beyond class X, even WI g 
Degree College or University will depend upon the ease and motiva- 


tion by which they step off the school stream and get absorbed ia 
Working life or choose to opt vocational courses. All social, econo- 
Mic and educational efforts are being geared to make things easier 
for these students to make their choice more logical and practicable. 
As a corollary to what has been said above, the indiscriminate 
Tush to universities may be stemmed and more places in colleges will 


be released for those best fitted for higher education. This would 
There has been 


tend to increase the standard of higher education. 
s to colleges. A stage has now 


an open-door policy regarding acces coll ‘ 
Teached when the policy of selective admission will have to bz ex- 
tion. Indian economy can neither 


tended to all places of higher educa 
ERA i this scale nor capacity to fiad suitable 


ave the funds to expand on _ Suital 

€mployment for all who enter the portals of colleges and universities. 
The vocationalization of education at the higher secondary 
Stage will be another limiting factor to higher education. It will 


relieve the pressure of numbers in the universities. It has been 
estimated by the Education Commission that at the end of class X, 
about 40% of students will enter the em 

will take up vocational courses, 


and technical stream. It may b 
ago, the Sadler Commission rec 
tions in Arts, Science, Medicine. 
Intermediate College. The disti 


nction between two groups of subjects. 
was made clear. During the 3 


Commis- 


a reality. 
sential and urgent reform intertwined with 


he basis of 
district surveys. It will ensure that the school leaver is ready to 
enter the world of work either as an employee or as a self-employed 
person. 


The New Pattern will greatly 
after completing secondary educatio, 
services after class XII. 
geous after class XI wh 
(generally 18) or does no 
As such the next act, tha 
becomes necessary, 


help in providing employment 
n. Many can now enter public 
The position is comparatively less advanta- 
en one is below the Prescribed minimum age 


t Warrant enough Maturity for employment. 


t is entering a College for getting a degree, 


gher secondary stage. 
compare the total duration of 
that of the existin 


ase UL In India, as we have observed earlier, 
the duration Is either 14 years 


‘ a 15-year pattern will have to make other reorgani- 
Zational changes except that of duration. 
Now, wh 1 


y 15 years ! 
education will ha be 


Besides o 
Ve to be raj 


ther things, the standard of 
sed if In 


dia has to take her rightful 
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place among nations. No advanced country in the world honours a 
young man with the award of a first degree in less than 15 years of 
preparation and hard work. In the U.S.A. the high school is up to 
12th grade which is followed by a 4-year course in a college or 
university leading to a bachelor’s degree. In the U.S.S.R. the com- 
plete secondary education ends with grade 10 and then begins 5 years 
of higher education in a university. In England after 13 years of 
schooling, three years are needed in a college or university to obtain 
the first degree. Thus it will take total 16 years in U.S A., 15 years 
in U.S.S.R. and 16 years in England to be awarded the first degree. 
This is why a graduate from India will not be considered equivalent 
to a graduate in U.K. and therefore a graduate need to graduate 
again in U.K. before pursuing higher education for which B.A. is the 
minimum qualification. 

It is, therefore, time to realize; in the words of the Education 
Commission : “We must either build a sound, balanced, effective and 
imaginative educational system to meet our developing needs and 

. respond to challenging aspirations or be content to be swept aside by 
the strong currents of history.” 
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Chapter 3 
A Historical Perspective 


The concern for structural reform is a late development. In the 
past there was hardly any academic discussion over the structure of 
education. It was with the appointment of Calcutta University 
Commission in 1917, popularly knownas Sadler Commission that for 
the first time the idea of an educational Structure formed an impor- 
tant part of the discussion. It recommended that the dividing line 
between the university and secondary courses is more Properly to be 
drawn at the Intermediate Examination rather than at the Matricula- 
tion. The Commission desired the Government to establish Inter- 
mediate Colleges which would provide instruction 
Medicine, Engineering, etc, We may hear a 
55-year old idea in the Proposed New Pattern. 


ation Commission (1952- 
in agreement that “a somewhat longer 


But the agreement did not go beyond the 
econdary Education Commission concluded “it 

increase Condary stage of education by one 
h po Jücrease would mean more financial implica- 
tion for the educational authorities as well as students. In 1955, the 
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Central Advisory Board of Education felt the desirability of establish- 
ing parity of standard of schools in different states and advised on 
the lines already recommended by the Secondary Education Com- 
mission. 


Itis only in the 1960's that a good deal of discussion and deli- 
beration took place around the structure The Committee of Emotional 
Integration is a landmark. It attempted to define the period of 
secondary education on two tier system, one (high school stage) 
reaching up to class X and a higher one (higher secondary stage) 
reaching up to class XI. This was definitely a departure from the 
recommendation of the Secondary Education Commission. Such 
differences of views within a decade whether to have 11 years Or 
12 years of schooling prior to university education may be a little 
taxing. In this context it is refreshing to have the adyise of the 
CABE (1962) that “while it would be desirable to have ultimately a 
total period of 15 years of education, including 12 years of schooling, 
before the first degree is taken, it is necessary that the reorganization 
on the lines envisaged in the Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission should be speeded up.” But the 12-43 pattern started 
gaining public support. The Conference of Vice-Chancellors (1962), 
the All India Council for Secondary Education (1963), the Conference 
of State Education Ministers, Vice-Chancellors, etc. (1963), the 
Conference of State Education Ministers (1964)—all recommended a 
12-year course of schooling before admission to a 3-year degree 
course as the goal towards which the country must work. 


Then came the. Education Commission (1964-66). It recom- 
mended a new educational structure which should consist of (a) a 
ten-year period of general education ; (b) a higher secondary stage of 
2 years of general education or one to three years of vocational edu- 
cation ; (c) a course of 3 years or more for the first degree- Regard- 
ing general educ 


ation the patiern is 10+2+3 or more, and for 
vocational education 10+1/2/3. 

Regarding diversification it recommended that the system of 
streaming in schools of general education should be given up and no 
attempt at specialization should be made till after class X. The idea 
that every secondary school should be raised to the higher secondary 
status should be abandoned. The Higher Secondary Stage should be 
located exclusively in the schools. Provision should be made for the 
introduction of different types of vocational courses at the higher 
secondary stage, varying in duration from one to three years, which 
would prepare young persons for employment. 

he report came out 
gaminntion mixed with a little critical scratching here and there. 
Some samples have been placed at the appropriate place. Later 
recommendations—The Tenth Conference of State Education 
Ministers (1967), the Committee of Members of Parliament on 
Education (1967) and the Thirty Third Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education (1967)—supported the pattern 


there was all-round appreciation and. 
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10+2+3. The final act of deliberation and thinking on the educa- 
tional structure for the whole of India was crystallized in the Govern- 
ment of India’s Resolution on National Policy on Education (1968). 
This is the perspective for the symbol ‘10+2+3°. -In the 
following pages extracts and summaries of Tecommendations from 


Committees, Conferences and Central 
Advisory Board of Education are given. 


niversity Commission, popularly known as 
The remaining documents Teflect the educa- 


1. The Sadler Commission (1917-19) 


“We regard the proposals to institute intermediate’ colleges 
as the very pivot of our whole scheme or reform.” 
“The intermediate college must be r 


€ i - As the system develops we should 
expect to find an increasing number of students entering upon the 
intermediate course solely with i i 


t course in the intermediate 
student a liberal education, there must be a 
ich this course may assume. And 


non element must obviously be a 
elf-expression, and of exact 


colleges—in Some cases, with the u 
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p “In each province a large number of well-equipped and 
-well-staffed intermediate colleges (with classes IX to XII or VI to 
XII) be established ” 


3. The Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) es) 


“We have, therefore, come to the conclusion—which also tallies 
with the view of the University Education Commission in this 
| connection —that it is desirable to abolish the present Intermediate 
| stage, to increase the period of secondary education by one year and 
| to plan a three-year degree course at the University stage.” 

y This, however, is not exactly the view of the University Education 
| Commission which has recommended the establishment of a large 
. number of intermediate colleges in each province. The Secondary 
| Education Commission has found it desirable to abolish them. 
There has been som: drafting error. The detailed organizational 
pattern recommended by the Secondary Education Commission is 
clear from the following :— 
| “Keeping this broad outline in view, we recommend the follow- 
ing new organizational structure for secondary education after the 
4 or 5 years of Primary or Junior Basic Education : 
(i) A Middle or Junior Secondary or Senior Basic Stage which 


should cover a period of 3 years; 
(ii) A Higher Secondary Stage which should cover a period of 


four years.” 


4. The Twenty-Second Meeting of the Central Advisory 
4 Board of Education (1955) 


very careful consideration of the stage of 
ducation and the qualifications necessary 
ties arrived at the following unanimous 


The Board after 
termination of secondary € 
for entry into the univers! 


conclusions : 
(a) The degree course should be of three years and 17+ should 


be the minimum age for entry into universities. 
4b) The end of secondary education at 17* should mark a 
terminal stage in education and prepare students for 
life. 
(c) The last class in the secondary stage should be called 
the llth class and may be reached after schooling of 
T not less than ten years, the actual duration of the school 
- system in the various States to be determined by the State 


Governments concerned. 
5, The Panel on Education of the Planning 
Commission (1960) 


of the school course should be 12 years and not 


“The duration > i 
total span of education from primary to higher 


11 years so that the 
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education level should be 15 years (12+3) instead of 14 Gd) ape 
was very desirable that mature students of the age of 18 should ae 
the university. An argument in support of this Was that this | a 
been the recommendation of the Sadler Commission and the Duy sit 
sity Education Commission and that 11-year course of school educ: 
tion had been accepted as an ill-considered compromise. 


The Commission further adds : 


“The abolition of a Separate Intermediate Stage and of the 
Intermediate Examination and the institution of a 3-year degree 
course wouid undoubtedly lead to 


a considerable saving of time and 
a better planning of educational Programmes and activities during 
the three-year degree period. The Intermediate examination is also 
a handicap because it breaks up the continuity of the college course 
and makes a proper planning for the Degree Course difficult. Thus 
the addition of one year to the Secondary School Stage will add to 
the efficiency of the training given there, and also improve educa- 
tional efficiency at the University stage by providing a continuous 
and compact period of three years education.” 


6. The Third Vice-Chancellors’ Conference (1961) 
It recommended that : 


(a) Serious steps should be taken to improve the quality of 
“education at the <chool level. 


(b) It was suggested that the period of school education should 
be not less than 12 years and 


the degree courses should be for a 
period of 3 years, r 


7. The Committe, 


e en Emotional Integration 
(Dr. Sampurn 


anand Committee, 1962) 
“Before dealing in detail with certain as 
education, we consider it desirabl] 
designated as “Secondary”, 
the stage of se 
five years of primary 


pects of this stage of 


€ to define the period of education 
At present it is 


Pupils beyond the 8- 


(a) at the h 


) igh school stage (standard IX-X) and 


ge (standard XI-XII). 


iceship com ded in trade and industrial schools, and 
Apprenticeship courses for the stages indicated in (a) and (b) includ- _ 
Ing junior technical Schools and p 


the secondary education.” 


— S 


OR 


8. The Twenty-Ninth Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education (1962) 


Under item 4 of the agenda, the Board considered the reorganisa- 
tion of higher secondary and pre-university education. 

The Board was of the view that while it would be desirable te 
have ultimately a total period of 15 years of education, including 
12 years of schooling, before the first degree is taken, and the States 
that can command the resources for lengthening the period of 
education should be encouraged to do so, it is necessary that the 
reorganisation on the lines envisaged in the report_of the Secondary 
Education Commission should be speeded up. The Board further 
stres ed that the total period of education should not in any case 
be less than 14 years, with 11 years of schooling or pre-university 
education of terminal character. 


9. The Fourth Vice-Chancellers’ Conference (1962) 


“In regard to the total span of education, opinion was unani- 
mous in favour of a total span of 15 years for the first degree and 
16 or even 17 years for a Technological Degree The 15 years would 
be made up of 10 in high school, 2 in higher secondary school or 
junior college and 3 for the degree, whereas, opinion was divided 
in regard to whether the intermediate 2-year should be part of school 
or college.” 


“The Three-Year Degree Course was an improvement on the 
previous system of confining under-graduate education to a two- 
year degree course. It was, however, felt that the period of school 
and college study required for the first degree should be 15 years 
and not 14 years as at present. This period could be combined in 
different ways for example 10 years of school education plus a two- 
yeat intermediate course plus a three-year degree course of ] l-year 
school course plus one-year pre-university course plus a three-year 
degree course Or a ]2-year school course plus a three year degree 
course. It was, however, felt that a 10-year school course plus two- 
year intermediate course plus a three-year degree course had certain 
distinct advantages, aS the two year intermediate course could be 
devoted to a proper preparation for the university education. 


i s i -Indi Council 
. Resolution passed at the Meeting of All-India 
i for Secondary Education (1963) 

The Council after a detailed discussion on the pattern of secon- 
dary education on the basis of experiences 1n various States and 
Union Territories and the current thinking on the subject recommen- 


nanimously as under :— i 
si W The national pattern of secondary education should have 


an underlying uniformity throughout the country. 

(ii) The desirable national pattern is as under :— 

(a) a total schooling of 12 years should be given to students- 
admitted at the age of 6 in class I ; 
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(6) the last 4 years should Constitute the s2condary stage of 
education. 


(c) an examination called Higher Secondary Part I should bE 
provided at the end of the first two years of the secon ay 
stage in order to enable students to take up specialised an 
diversified cour:es at the secondary Stage ; 


(d) the examination at the end of the secondary | Stage should 
be called the Higher Secondary Part II examination ; and 


(e) the standard to be attained at the end of the secondary 
Stage should approximate to the old Intermediate standard 
and make the student eligible for admission to the 3-year 
degree course without the necessity of having to go through 
any other preparatory course like the P.U.C. 


year course. The schools which have been upgraded to the [1-year 
higher Secondary pattern should be deemed to have covered the first 
Stage. The students who complete these courses su 


‘continue to be eligible to the 3-year degree course, Further, there 
should be parity in the syllabus adopted for (a) the 9th and 10th 
classes of the traditional secondary schools and the up. 
-and (b) the PUC and the 11th class of the upgraded | 


(iv) All States and Union Territories should take effective steps 
to move towards achieving the d 


) esirable pattern Within a reason- 
-able time. In Particular, where 


a the schooling period is 10 years 
it should be immediately increased to at leastell years, 


Vice-Chancellors and 
Eminent Educationists (1963) 


(b) that the Standard to be achieved at the end of secondary 
cee ean should for the Present be raised so as to be 
Jeges - St tO the intermedi ination of the former 4. 

year colleges ; mediate examination o mer 4 


į 
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(c) that except for the academic courses in the humanities 
and sciences, the other courses should be job-oriented with a view to 
making the products of a secondary education fit for employment in 
agriculture, industry, trade, commerce or other vocations and also 
providing them with opportunities of higher education, should they 
later so desire ; s 

(d) that the age of entry into the universities and comparable 
institutions should generally be 17a* nd in no case less than 16* ; 

(e) special assistance from the Centre should be given to all 
States who have to increase the educational period by one year at 


the secondary level ; 

(f) that the duration of the first degree course in arts and 
science should be 3 years throughout the country and special assis- 
tance from the Centre should be given wherever this involves the 
addition of one year ; 

(g) that the Central Ministry of Education should take steps 
for the review of curriculum and the preparation and production of 
better textbooks on a national basis by utilising the services of ayail- 
able experts ; and 

(h) that a scheme of loans similar to the one introduced for 
primary education should be formulated and implemented for secon- 


dary education. 


12. The Seventh Conference of 
The State Education Ministers (1964) 
1. Schools in all States should conform to a uniform school- 
leaving standard. 
2. The standard td be so achieved at the end of the secondary 
stage should be at least the intermediate level of the former 4-year 
ision for appropriate diversified courses. 


course is the goal towar 
considerations of financ 
implement such a scheme for a 

4. The entire education at the secondary stage should be done 


i $ s such as the P.U.C. started in universities as a 
iin tlie ee ; creer transferred to the schools as soon as 


temporary measure, should be 
paasble in accordance with a phased programme. 
5. The new schools should be started in accordance with the 


accepted uniform pattern. 
i i termining the equivalence 

. An appropriate machinery for determi va 
of er A stage in order to facilitate the mobility of 
5 her and for promoting uniformity in 


e State to anot n ori 
Peace e oyster should be established by the Union Ministry- of 


Education. 
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7. Every State should Teview the existing position and draw 
proposals for completing the Proposed upgrading on the accepted 
lines by the end of the Fourth Plan as far as possible. n 

8. In order to reach the uniform school-leaving standard indi- 
cated above, special assistance from the Centre should be given to all 
Siaies both for the Programme of upgrading schools and for the trans- 
fer of the Pre-university classes to the school stage. 


13. Education Commission (1964-66) 


1. A pre-school Stage of one to three years ; 


2. A primary Stage of seven or eight years divided into two 
sub-stages—a lower primary stage of four or five years and a higher 
primary stage of three years. 

3. A lower Secondary or high school Stage of three or two 


years in general education or of one to three years in vocational 
education. 


4. A higher Secondary stage of two years of general edu- 
cation or one to three years of vocational education. 

5. A higher education stage having a course of three 
more for the first degree and followed by cours 
research degrees of varying durations, 


years or 
es for the second or 


General Observations - 


the public and 
€ i he Report will 
ing the immediate reaction about 


nsidered more scientific 
c proposals are uniformly 
nd imbalance as between stage can- 
one (The Patriot, July 2, 1966) 
) “Tt has been categorical in attem ting to stren 
enlarge, school education iy Spreading it over ieee and caren 
ere used to think of selective admission to 
ion has gone one step 
recommended such admission even to H.S. education. 
resources,” » CONE to bridge the gap between demand and available 


(Hindustan Standard, Calcutia, July 12, 1966) 
(3) Dr. D.s, 


Hi PS Reddi, the Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
io S “The Commission has shown great wisdom in 
der that the two. oree Stage at the present 3-years, While I consi- 
and constructive meen mete ationdary stage is the most important 
crucial stage sh Td hayaendation, I am disappointed that this most 

ge should have been assigned to the Secondary Schools 
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rather than to an independent institution like a Junior College. The 
abolition of the one-year Pre-University Course is the most urgently 
needed reform but its replacement by the 2-year Higher Secondary 
Course will not yield the expected benefit if this is done in Secondary 
Course which has already 10 classes. Even from the psychological 
point it is wrong to have a mixed age group from 6 to 16 in one- 
institution. We would all have welcomed a clear and forthright 
recommendation that this should be entrusted to independent junior 
college or to existing under-graduate colleges rather than to Secon- 
dary Schools. The criticism that has been made by the Chief 
Minister of Madras in this respect would be endorsed by most edu- 
cationists who have found the existing pattern unsatisfactory.” 
(Deccan Chronicle, July 17, 1966) 

(4) “Dr. Anil Chandra Banerjee, veteran educationist and a 
former President of the Board of Secondary Education, wondered how 
by merely adding one more year to the present education structure, 
the quality of education could be improved. This would mean fresh 
financial burden on the shoulders of the overburdened guardians who 
would have to foot the bills for their wards in schools.” 

(Amrtia Bazar Patrika, July 3, 1966) 

(5) Dr. P. Parija (a veteran educationist of Orissa) felt, “The 
schooling period was recommended as 11 or 12 years with a primary 
stage of 4 or 6 years. Who will decide whether the period should be 
11 or 12 years? Such indecision is prejudicial to uniformity.” 

-(Amrita Bazar Patrika, July 17, 1966) 
no specialization should begin before 
the first ten years of schooling seems based on sound reasoning but 
to transfer the specialized pre-untversity course to schools would be 
undesirable in existing and foreseeable conditions. The Commission’s 
plans for the change aré complicated and confusing, but the net 
effect may be a return to the old system of general school education 
of ten years, followed by two years of partial specialization in pre- 
paration for the first degree course.” 

«But these preparatory years, instead of being spent in a college 
as previously, will now be added to the school stage. This is a task 
for which the schools are not and are unlikely to be equipped with- - 
outa drastic and unnecessary change in the whole educational 
system ; it might be simpler and better to revive the intermediate 
course in colleges.” (Statesman, July 3, 1956) 


(6) “The suggestion that 


nference of the State Education 


4. Tenth Co: 
: Hy Ministers (1967) 


(a) The educational structure should have the pattern of 


10+2+3. i ; 

(b) The ten year school (to be designated as the High School) 
should be adopted in all States. This will provide a common pro- 
gramme of general education and specialisation will be postponed till 


after class X. 
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(c) The next stage of two years (to be designated as the Higher 
Secondary stage) should include two years of generalfeducation. The 
vacational courses at this stage (these should broadly cover 50 per 
cent of the total enrolment) would be spread over varying duration 
(1-3 years) depending upon the nature of the course concerned. 

(d) The duration of the courses for the first degree in arts, 
commerce and science should be 2 years after the higher secondary 


for general courses. It should be three years for general (honours) 
and special courses. 


15. The Thirty Third Meeting of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (1967) 


The Board considered the draft Statement on the National 
Policy on Education prepared by the Committee of the Members of 


Parliament and among other things, approved that the pattern 
10+2-+3 should be adopted by 1975, 


16, National Policy on Education (1968) 
_“‘It will be advantageous to havea broadly educational struc- 
ture in all parts of the country. The ultimate objective should be to 


adopt the 10+2-++3 pattern, the higher stage of two years being 
located in schools, colleges or both according to local conditions.” 


Chapter 4 


The Profile of the Pattern 


Education has laid down the bare out- 
aningful numbers: 10+2-++3, It does 
not spell out its magic. It does not define its salient features. The 
conferences, committees and commissions which directly led to the 
formulation of the policy on structure provide a mine of information 
regarding the characteristics of the pattern. This knowledge is neces- 
sary for any reorganization. The most informative of the reports is 
that of Education Commission. 


The most important feature is its flexibility. This flexibility 
helps the educational development in any part of the country accord- 
ing to the local conditions, available resources in man, material and 
money and the dynamism of the people. There is every freedom 
to any innovative exercise or fundamental reorientation. There is un- 
limited scope for mutual adjustment of both education and overall 
development strategies to the ends of increasing employment opportu- 
nities and of becoming sensitive to social and economic changes. 

n does not direct about the structure that 


The New Patter 
des it, i.e., the pre-primary stage or what follows it, i.e., the post- 


prece l at 
It is also silent about the substructures within the 


graduate stage. t le s l 
10-year schooling. The Education Commission provides the follow- 


ing details of a wider spectrum : 
1. A pre-school stage of one to three years ; 
2, A primary stage of 7 or 8 years divided into two sub-stages 
—a lower primary stage of 4or 5 years and a higher primary 


stage of 3 years ; 
3. A lower secondary or hig 
general education or | to 
4, A higher secondary stage of 2 years of genera 
1 to 3 years of vocational education ; 
5, A higher education stage having a course 
for the first degree followed by 
6. A course fora second or research degree of varying duration. 


-The Education Commission’s approach to structural reform has 
been very flexible, because it did not believe in the imposition of a 


The National Policy on 
line of the structure in three me: 


h school stage of 2 or 3 years in 
3 years in vocational education ; 
] education or 


of 3 years or more 
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uniform pattern of school and college classes in all parts of the coun- 
try. But uniformity can be of many shades. The Education Com- 
mission’s reference to the word ‘uniformity’ appears to have a rigid 
connotation. On the other hand the National Policy on Education 
just refers to a 10+2+3 pattern. It does not even say about the 


sub-stages or sub-terminal points. From this angle the New Pattern 
preserves adequate flexibility. 


It may not be possible for a large number to reach class X. 
Under the present circumstances, despite the Directive Principle laid 
down under Article 45 of the Constitution, many will be forced to 
discontinue their studies even before “they complete the age of four- 
teen years’. To avoid wide-based pyramidal structures which happen 
to be costly, schools of different vertical heights will have to be 
planned. Among the primary schools, about two out of three will 
consist of only lower primary stage, while the remaining—about one 
in three—will provide education both to the lower primary and the 
higher primary stages. Among the secondary schools—about three- 
fourths —would provide education up to Class X and may start from 
any convenient grade lower down, while the remaining—about one- 
fourth—will be higher secondary schools. 


Where do the students go and how many of them as they step 
off the stream? The Education Commission has tried to visualize 
the scene and answer the question in the following manner : 


“At the end of the 
Step off the school syste 
some more wili ste 


primary stage, a proportion of students will 
m and enter working life (about 20 per cent) ; 
! p off the stream of general education into different 
vocational courses whose duration may range from one to three years 
(about 20 per cent) ; and the remaining will continue further in’ the 
stream of general education (about 60 per cent) ; the ten years of 


school education will be followed by an external examination ; the 
standard at the end of t 


` he ten years will be broadly comparable in 
respect of curriculum and level of attainment to the national standard 
laid down for the end of this Stage ; at the end of the ten years of 
school education, a proportion of students will step off the school 
System and enter working life (about 40 per cent); some more will 
Step off the stream of general education and enter vocational courses 
whose duration will be one to three vears (about 30 per cent); and the 


pppaing will continue further in the stream of general education 
ean ntion will be one and ultimately two years (about 30 per 


The followin 
reorganizing the s 


e 
(1) The system of « aie is si 
whi „System of ‘streaming’ in schools of general education, 
ich now begins in Class IX, should be given up and no attempt 


g features of the pattern may need focus while 
ystem : 
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at specialization should be made till after Class X. This will need a 
considerable reorganization of the existing curricula of the higher 
secondary schools. 


(2) The idea that every secondary school should be raised to the 
higher secondary status should also be abandoned. It has been 
possible to upgrade all the high schools in Delhi because it is a metro- 
politan area. Such wholesale conversion of schools has also been 
carried out in Madhya Pradesh ; but the cost has been very heavy in 
terms of deterioration of standards as well as of financial outlays. In 
a country where rural areas predominate, it is unwise to try to raise 
every high school to the higher secondary status. We visualize, as 
a permanent feature of the educational system, secondary schools of 
two types : high schools providing the ten-year course described above, 
and higher secondary schools which in due course will offer a twelve- 
year course of education. With a view to concentrating resources 
and raising standards effectively, it is only the bigger and better type 
of high schools that should be upgraded. If one-fourth of the total 
number of high schools were raised to the higher secondary status, 
they would meet all the needs of the situation, even on the assumption 
that there would be no pre-university courses in the colleges in 
future. An essential requirement is that the institutions should be 
large, centrally located and equitably distributed between the urban 
and the rural areas. It would also be desirable to review the status 
of all existing higher secondary schools, and where these are too 
small and uneconomic or of very poor quality, they may be reconverted 


into high schools. 


(3) There should be, as a rule, no integrated course of studies 
beginning with Class IX. Classes IX and X will now form part of 
the first ten years of general education, and Classes XI and XII (and 
during the transitional period, Class XI only), which will provide for 
specialized studies in different subjects at the higher secondary stage, 
will become an independent, self-contained unit like the Sixth Form 


in England. 


(4) There will be an external examination at the end of Class X 
to mark the termination of the first ten years of general education. 


Therefore, a student studying in a ten-year high school will have to 
ann fot two external examinations— at the end of Classes X and 
XI—at the interval of one year. This handicap will be removed with 


the extension of the higher secondary course to two years.” 


The flexible character Of the National Policy on Educational 
Structure is also evident in the resolution that the ‘higher secondary 
stage of two years be located in schools, colleges or both according 
to local conditions. The issue remains open. The Education Com- 
mission, had, however, earlier recommended its location in schools 
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and advised the transfer of the pre-university courses from the 
universities and colleges to schools : 


“We attach great significance to the location, exclusively in the 
schools, of all the courses that form part of higher secondary educa- 
tion. When the higher secondary pattern was first recommended, the 
pre-university course was introduced only as a transitional measure. 
Unfortunately, the transition threatens to become permanent, and 
even today about 40 per cent of the total enrolment in the universities 
and affiliated colleges is in the intermediate or pre-university courses. 
This is a great evil from all points of view. It is bad for the univer- 
sities and colleges as their resources and energies are being improperly 
utilised and even wasted in doing what is essentially the work of 
secondary schools. It is bad for the secondary schools because they 
are weakened by being deprived of a stage which could give them good 
teachers and facilities, with the result that they are obliged to doa 
good deal of work which ought to have been done at the primary 
stage. It is bad for the students because they are now required to 
enter universities at too early an age, and compelled to learn through 
methods of higher education which are beyond their capacity and 
more suited to maturer students. We therefore, strongly recommend 
that the pre-university course, irrespective of its duration, should first 
be transferred to the school on a high priority basis.” 


The Commission recommended the following measures to bring 
about this transfer : 


_(1) The responsibility for transferrin 
mediate work from the universiti 


placed on the University Grant 
be made with t 
should be req 
policy should t 
ments at this s 


g all pre-university or inter- 
es and affiliated colleges should be 
Tsity | s Commission. A beginning should 
he universities and the Post-graduate colleges which 
uired to shed this work as soon as practicable. This 
hen be extended to degree colleges, where the enrol- 
tage should be frozen at a certain time, after which the 
colleges would be required to taper them off as their enrolments at the 
undergraduate stage begin to grow. Beyond the fourth plan, the 
opening of new Pre-university or intermediate classes in the univer- 
sities and affiliated colleges should not be permitted. The University 
Grants Commission and the State Governments should be requested 
to reduce gradually their allotment of funds earmarked for this stage 
of education. 


(2) While these steps are bein taken, arrangements should be 
made to start the hi p £ i 


erena tart th gher secondary class or classes in selected schools. 
ihe See for making these arrangements should be placed on 
Se ucation Departments, which should work out a proper 
estae God purpose in consultation with the universities 1n 
Eaa aS high schools should be selected and given adequate 
zontainéd ui start a higher secondary class or classes as a self- 
aeieea en is not to be integrated with the lower Classes, so 

Tom other high schools may join it. A scheme of this 
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type has been tried in Mysore and found to work well. Recurring 
grants for this purpose should be made available to each selected 
institution one year in advance so that the preliminary arrangements 


can be satisfactorily completed in time. 


(3) Most of the Boards of Secondary Education will have to be 
reconstituted to accept the responsibility for the higher secondary 
ill have to be amended.” 


stage, and in some cases, their Acts w1 

_ This programme of transfer will not involve any wastage. The 
universities and the affiliated colleges from which the pre-university 
courses will disappear will be able to utilize the existing facilities so 
released for the purpose of expanded admissions in undergraduate 


classes. 

It is of historical interest, NOW, when we have decided to bring 
about the structural reform without any delay, that the Education 
Commission proposed that the duration of the Higher Secondary 
Course should be lengthened to 2 years through a phased programme 
spread over 20 years and divided into two stages. The first stage, 
covering a period of five years, should be devoted to securing a better 
utilization of existing facilities and to making the needed preparation 
for a successful implementation of this important reform. The second 


stage will cover a span of fifteen years. 


At first, one may wonder why a long period of 20 years will 
be needed to lengthen the duration of secondary education by 2 years. 
But the reasons given by the Commission are very convincing. Even 
then the implementation of the New Pattern cannot wait so long. 
Action is the crying need. Time will bave to be cut short. A new 
strategy must inform the phasing technique. The following reasons 
will provide analytical grip on the problem and a vantage point to 
scan the odds : 

(1) The first reason is that of priority. There are three possible 
choices in school or higher education in the next five years : qualita- 
tive improvement of general education (with special emphasis on 
raising the salaries and qualifications of teachers) ; vocationalization 
of secondary and higher education ; Or lengthening of the duration 
of the total period of general education. In our opinion, the first 
two of these are of far greater urgency and may absorb all the 
additional resorces likely to be available during the next five years. 


(2) The second reason is our anxiety for improving the utiliza- 
tion of the time already available before the duration of the school 
` We would emphasize that a hasty addition of 
ary education will not lead to qualitative improve- 
e of hard work in the educational 


institutions. t 
bring about improvement 1n quality 
that are necessary for raising standards, e.g., Mo 
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teachers, upgraded curricula, better methods of teach- 
ae ae feproved textbooks and teaching materials and 
adequate equipment, buildings and other physical facilities. Quali- 
“tative improvement will result from the cumulative effect of all these 
factors. If they are of the right kind, an increase in the duration 
will certainly add to the improvement in quality ; but if they are not, 
the extension of the course by an year may only mean a still further 
increase in existing wastage. 


(3) The third reason is related to the need to make advance 
preparation for the lengthening of the duration. In our opinion, it 
will be nothing short of wasting scarce resources if State Governments 
embark on this programme without adequate preparatory work. 


Uniformity will have to be given a priority over quality. 
Vocationalization will be part of the transformation, upgraded 
curricula, corresponding textbooks, adequate arrangement for teaching 
of science, facilities for work-experience, competent teachers, buildings 
and other physical facilities, may come in the way of a successful 
implementation. But these problems will have to be handled on an 
emergency basis. Advance preparation must need time. But time 
is a relative factor and it will depend upon how long we can wait 
away from the main stream of development. The Central Advisory 
Board of Education in its last meeting held in 1972 reiterated its 
earlier recommendation adopting the uniform pattern of 104+2+3 
and urged that it should be implemented in all parts of the country 
by the end of the Fifth Plan. 


The existing educational systems in different parts of the country 


have been in general based on traditional structures of general educa- 
tion at the three levels, with Provisions, often inadequate, for techni- 
cal and vocational education. The idea of diversified courses and 
Vocational streams got linked up through a process of successive 
additions. The education system thus grown up finds itself in suffi- 
ciently developed or missing from the point of view of real training 
requirements or of the need to bridge the gap between learning and 
Productive employment. Artificial barriers continue to exist between 
Various types of education and sometimes, between various stages of 
education. The new pattern proposes to make the education better 
Integrated, more comprehensive and more diversified after a certain 


point (Class X), so that it can adapt to the realities of social and 
economic change. 


The N i i ted to 
Sonea Pa Pattern will have to be designed and adap 


à diversified range of educational experiences and to ensure 
that Pupils terminatin x j : 


Zg at intermediate points are prepared for entry 
ees of Oe n such a ural adie two elements ate 
Seale ignificance. Fj eeii- 
cation is broadened irstly, the scope and purpose of gen 


by providing common learning experiences and 
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including, science, maths. and social studies for all so that the students 
may explore and test thus abilities and aptitudes for future courses and 
careers. Secondly, the diversification and vocationalization at the 
higher secondary level (Classes XI and XII) may serve, on the one — 
hand, the needs of the terminating students so that the educational 
output may be matched with the economy’s requirements of middle- 
level skills and, on the other hand, the need of those whose ability 


would carry them to higher education. 


At the end of the primary stage it will be necessary to provide 
adequate facilities for suitable forms of vocational education, either on 
a part-time oron a full-time basis for about 20% of the students who 
are expected to leave the educational system and join the working life. 
At the higher secondary level the vocational courses will have to be 
expanded to cover about half of the total enrolment. A large variety 
of terminal course will be needed. They will include courses for 
training of teachers for primary and pre-primary classes, courses for 
training para-medical and health personnel, courses for secretariate 
work and courses for various industries. 


The principal object of the change in structure and duration is 
to raise the standard of education and quality of performance. In 
this context, an appropriate note of caution from the Education 


Commission may help in the raising of sights. 


“The principal object of the changes in structure and duration 
which have been discussed above is to raise standards. In this context, 
however, it is essential to note that structure and duration play a 
significant but secondary role in improving standards. 


the most serious weakness of the existing edu- 
not in its structure, but in its feebleness. We are 
getting relatively much less than what we should from the system as it 
exists and the resources that go into it. No reorganization of structure 
or addition of time can remedy this basic weakness. 


fore, necessary to place a much greater emphasis in 
ducational reconstruction on programmes of intensive 
lities available, and on improving the extent and 
ts other than time, and particularly on the improve- 

These will yield immediate and far-reaching 


Unfortunately, 
cational system lies, 


It is, there 
all our plans of ed 
utilization of faci 
quality of the inpu 
ment of teachers. 
results.” 


This chapter may now be concluded by b 
characteristic features of the New Pattern. 


1. There will be a common 10-year schooling. 


2. It provides for 12 years of schooling in place of 11 which is 
the usual school pattern at present. 


riefly glancing at the 
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12. 


13. 


The first degree course will be of three year duration after 
12 years of schooling. 


The first university degree willbe obtained after 15 years 
of study. 

It provides for adopting a selective approach in upgrading 
the existing higher secondary schools, 

It provides for the compulsory teaching of Mathematics, 
Science, Social Studies, Trade or Craft, moral education in 
Classes 1X and X. 

It provides for two levels of courses in various subjects— 
advanced level-and ordinary. 

It takes care of individual differences of students by provid- 
ing for grouping of students based on their attainment in 
different subjects. It will be possible to have a student during 


advanced level work in one subject and ordinary level work 
in another._ 


It aims at establishing a close link between the school and 
the environment by modifying the present emphasis on 
theoretical aspect of education. 


It provides for appropriate opportunity to students to take 
up vocational courses. 


It provides for specialization only after 10 years of schooling 
in Classes XI and XII. 

It aims at reducin 
for alternative c 
secondary stage. 


It is intended to raise the standard of school education 


which in turn will help the universities to raise their first 
degree standard higher. 


g pressure on the universities by providing 
Ourses and training facilities at higher 


Chapter. 5 
The Curriculum 


Widespread Dissatisfaction with the existing Curriculum, The 
Education Commission 1964-66 stated, “The school curriculum is in 
a state of flux all over the world today. In developing countries, it is 
generally criticised as being inadequate and outmoded, and not properly 
designed to meet the needs of modern times. Even in an educatio- 
nally advanced nation like the U.S.A., where the traditional curri- 
culum had been radically transformed long ago under the impact of 
progressive education the content of the school courses is being 


challenged by several scholars and university men; and a new reform 


movement has been started which may bring sweeping curricular 
change in school education.” This widespread dissatisfaction with 


the curriculum is due to many Causes. 


1. Explosion of Knowledge. In the first place, the tremendous 
explosion of knowledge in recent years and the reformulation of the 
basic concepts in the physical, biological and social sciences has brought 
into sharp relief the inadequacies Of existing schoo] program mes. 
The gulf between the schools and the university in major academic 
disciplines, which was always wide has become wider still with the 
rapid advance of science. 


2. Rethinking on General Educaticn. Secondly, there has been 
a rethinking in educational circles about the nature and duration of 
the education that is imparted in ordinary secondary school. _Expert 
opinion now generally favours the period of general education and 
the postponement of specialised study toa later period in the secon- 
dary school course. 

3. Dynamic and Stimulating Methods. Again, with the necessity 
of including more and more significant items in an already over-packed 
school curriculum it is realised that there is a good deal of useless 
educational lumber in the school courses which can be safely discarded, 
and that more dynamic and stimulating method can be developed for 
presenting essential knowledge. All these factors are responsible for 
the increasing pressure for the reform of the school curriculum. 


“Against the background of the striking curricular developments 
that are taking place abroad, the school curriculum in India will be 
found to be very narrowly conceived and largely out-of-date. Edu- 
cation is a threefold process of imparting knowledge, developing skills 
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and inculcating proper interests, attitudes and values. Our schools 
(and also our colleges) are mostly concerned with the first part of the 
process—the imparting of knowledge—and carry out even this in an 
~znsatisfactory way. The curriculum places a premium on bookish 
knowledge and rote learning, makes inadequate provision for practical 
activities and experience, and is dominated by examinations, external 
and internal. Moreover, as the development of useful skills and the 
inculcation of the right kind of interests, attitudes and values are not 
given sufficient emphasis, the curriculum becomes not only out of 
step with modern knowledge, but also out of tune with the life of the 


people. There is thus urgent need to raise, upgrade and improve the 
school curriculum.” 


“Most of the curricular revision attempted so far has been of an 
adhoc character—not generally preceded by careful research, not 
based on adequate expertise and not followed by such necessary 
supporting measures as the preparation of learning materials, the 
orientation of teachers or the provision of the needed physical facili- 
ties. What is worse, the curricula are prepared at the State level and 
are prescribed uniformly for all the schools in the State. Such a 
Procedure cramps the freedom of headmasters and teachers and 
Tenders experimental work almost impossible. It also makes curri- 
culum revision very difficult and infrequent. This problem which faces 
education at all stages is particularly acute at that school level, Itis 
this weakness of school education that compels colleges to spend time 
on what is essentially school work ;and the content of higher 


education cannot be adequately deepened until the school curricula 
are upgraded and made more challenging.” 


Essentials of Curriculum Development. The Commission sugges- 


: 1. Research in Curriculum, The 
tic curricular research so that the revision of the curriculum may be 
worked as a well co-ordinated programme of improvement on the 
basis of the findings of experts instead of being rushed through 
haphazardly and ina piecemeal fashion, as often happens in many 

tates today. Facilities for such research should be established in 
the universities, in the secondary training colleges in the State Institutes 
of Education and in the State Boards of School Education. It would 
Ae be advantageous to have some experts in curriculum on the staff 
of the State Boards of School Education who would work in close 
Collaboration with 


z the S i izati the State 
Institutes of Eti tate Evaluation Organizations and 


“4 hoe reparation of Textbooks and Other Teaching Aids. Basic 

Preparation f of any attempt at curriculum improvement is the 

and learning men textbooks, teachers’ guides and other teaching 
Tials. 

the new programmes in ee define the goals and the content of 


erms meaningful to the school, and as actual 


ted 


first is the need for systema- 
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tools used by the. teacher.and pupil, they lend substance and signifi- 
cance to the proposed changes. : 


3,. In-Service Education of Teachers. In addition to this, it is- 
necessary to make the teacher understand the chief features of the 
new curriculum with a view to developing improved teacher compe- 
tence, better teaching skills, and a more sensitive awareness of the 
teaching-learning process in the changed situation. Accordingly, an. 
extensive programme of the in-service education consisting of seminars- 
and refresher courses, should be arranged to orient the teachers to 
the revised curriculum. 


4. Relating Curricula to Available Facilities, A curriculum: 
should be related to the quality of teachers, the facilities available in 
the school and the needs of the students with reference to their socio- 
economic background. These vary immensely from one institution 
to another. Consequently, a single State curriculum designed to- 
serve the needs of average school ceases to be meaningful for the large 
variety of institations and fails to provide an adequate challenge to 
the better ones. The solution lies in making it possible to devise- 
and adopt curricula suited to their own needs and to vie with one 
another in upgrading them. 


e 5. Freedom of Schools. Schools should be given the freedom 
to devise and experiment new curricula suited to their needs. A lead. 
should be given in the matter by training colleges and universities- 
through their experimental schools. 


y 
6. Preparation of Advanced Curricula. Advanced curricula 
should be prepared by State Boards of School Education in all sub- 
jects and introduced ina phased manner 1n schools which fulfil 
certain conditions of staff and facilities. 


7, Formation of Subject Teacher Associations. The formation 
of subjects will help to stimulate experimentation and in the upgrading 
of curricula. The State Education Departments, State Institutes of 
Education and NCERT should help the Associations in their educa- 
tional activities and co-ordinate their work. 


Standards of Attainment at the Different Stages. Though the 
curriculum of the first ten years of general education covering seven 
years of primary education (four years of lower primary and three 
years of upper primary) and two or three years of lower secondary 

nized as a continuous programme of studies, 
nt at the end of each sub-stage in the total 


course should be clearly indicated. These standards should be defined: 
in terms of the knowledge, skills, abilities and attitudes to be develop- 
ed with reference to the overall objectives of school education. 
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Special Features of Curriculum at Each Sub-Stage 
(1) Lower Primary Stage (Classes I—V) 
< (a) One language—the mother-tongue or the regional language 
(b) Mathematics 


(c) Study of the Environment (covering Science and Social 
Studies in Classes III and IV) 


(d) Creative Activities 
(e) Work-Experience and Social Service 
(f) Health Education 


(2) Higher Primary Stage (Classes VI—VIII) 
(a) Two languages—(i) the mother-tongue or the regional 
language, and (ii) Hindi or English. 
Note. A third language (English, Hindi or the regional 
i language) may be studied on an optional basis, 
(b) Mathematics 
(c) Science 
(d) Social Studies (or History, Geography and Civics) 
(e) Art 
(f) Work-Experience and Social Service 
(g) Physical Education 


(h) Education in Moral and Spiritual Values 


(3) Lower Secondary Stage (Classes IX—X) 
(a) Three languages—In non-Hindi 
languages will normally be (i) the mother- 


language, (ii) Hindi at a higher or lower | 
higher or lower level. 


speaking areas, these 
tongue or the regional 
evel, (iii) English at a 
! In Hindi-speaking areas, they will normally be 
(i) the mother-tongue or the regional language, (ii) English (or Hindi, 
if English has already been taken as the mother-tongue), and 
(iii) a modern Indian language other than Hindi. 
Note. A classical language may be studied in addition to 
the above three languages on an optional basis. 
(b) Mathematics 
(c) Science 


(d) History, Geography and Civics 
(e) Art 


(f) Work-Experience and Social Service 
(g) Physical Education 


(h) Education in Moral and Spiritual Values 
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Curriculum at the Lower Primary Stage 


. The first two classes of the primary school should be graded as. 
a single unit, and wherever possible, this arrangement should be _ 
extended to cover Classes III and IV. The proposed curriculum for 
these classes is very simple and reduces the load of formal subjects. 
Only language and elementary mathematics are to be specially empha-. 
sized with a view to developing the basic tools of learning. The study 
of the environment will be largely informal in the beginning and will 
be provided by making the child observe his immediate social and 
physical surroundings and talk in class about what he observes. In 
Class III environmental studies will gradually lead to social studies 
and science which may now be treated as regular subjects, but in a 
very elementary manner. While the activity method will permeate all 
teaching, special activities in the form of music, art work, dramatics 
and handwork should be organised for creative self-expression. Health 
education will stress the formation of good health habits. Work- 
experience will consist largely of handwork and social service will 
involve simple activities like cleaning the class-room, decorating the 
school, etc. 

One important aspect of education at this stage, is reading 
with understanding. If proper foundations for this are not laid at 
this level, the entire future education of the child will receive an 
irreparable setback. Adequate attention has not been paid so far to 
research in beginning reading, to the evolution of proper methods of 
teaching reading to young children with phonetic scripts which the 
Indian languages have, to the preparation of graded vocabularies, to the 
designing of primers and readers for Class 1, and to the evolution of 
tests of reading readiness or competence. It has not yet been possible 
to organize the proper training of teacher-educators at the primary 
level in these matters, and the average primary teacher generally tries 
to teach reading in a rule-of-thumb manner. It is the neglect of this 
crucial area that is responsible for a good deal of the stagnation at 
the lower primary stage. A study of these problems should be taken 
up in earnest and that a vigorous programme of improving reading 
instruction at the lower primary stage should be developed in all parts 


of country. 
Curriculum at the Higher Primary Stage 
z P ; 4 ill 
When the pupil enters the higher primary, stage, learning Wi 

become Hore erate with greater stress on discrete subjects The 
curriculum will broaden in respect of subject-coverage and deepen in 
respect of content. Teaching methods will become more systematic 
and standards of attainment more specific and definite than before. 
A second language either Hindi or English has now to be introduced 
so that a working knowledge in one of the two link languages may 
be attained by the end of Class VII. While only two languages will 
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‘be compulsory at this stage, a pupil may study three languages—the 
regional language, English aad Hindi—if he so desires, and facilities 
will have to be provided for the teaching of third language in every 

«school. Mathematics and science will receive greater stress than before. 
Social studies may continue as an integrated course if competent 
‘teachers and the requisite facilities are available ; otherwise the study 
of history, geography and civics should be taken up as separate discip- 
lines. Art and crafts will figure more prominently, the latter as a 
part of work-experience, and physical education and games will have 
their due place. A period or two a week should be allotted to educa- 
tion in moral and spiritual values in an organized attempt to develop 
the character of the pupils and inculcate in them a respect for religions 
other than their own. Social service activities will now include 
{participation in the life of the local community. 


Curriculum at the Lower Secondary Stage 


The subjects that were studied in Classes V, VI and VII will be 
‘continued at the lower secondary stage; but with the increasing 
maturity of the students, their study has to gain in rigour and depth. 
Subject competence in science is particularly important in view of the 
phenomenal advances made in recent years in scientific knowledge, 
‘history, geography and civics and present day problems will be taught 
Separately with such correlation as is natural and necessary. A third 
language—Hindi or English or a modern Indian language—will be 


introduced on a compulsory basis. Work-experience will be 
“organised. 


Compulsory Teaching of Science and Mathematics for Ten Years 


Science and mathematics should be taught on a compulsory basis 
to all pupils as a part of general education during the first ten years of 
schooling, In addition, there should be provision of special courses in 
these subjects at the secondary stage, for students of more than 
average ability. This programme can become meaningful and useful 
only if the science curricula are Teorganised and brought up to date, 
the methods of teaching are vitalised and proper facilities are provided 
for the teaching of the subject. 

Science in the Primary School. The aims of teaching science in 
the primary schcol should be to develop proper understanding of the 
pan facts, concepts, principles and processes in the physical and 
ral environment. Both deductive and inductive approaches 
laid n utilised to unravel these ideas, though more emphasis may be 

n the deductive approach or the use of the scientific method- 


Tn the lower primar hild’s 
i 3 y classes, the focus should be on the ¢ 

SE Eh physical and biological. In Classes I and II, 
donaet of es on cleanliness, formation of healthy habits and 
ed again in Classes iran pfiebservation, These should be emphasis- 


II and IV, but the study should include personal 
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hygiene and sanitation. The child may also be introduced to formal 
areas of science, such as the plants and animals in his surroundings ; 
the air he breathes, the water he drinks, the weather that affects 
his daily life, earth he lives on, the simple machines that are being 
used in his environment, the body of which he should take care and 
the heavenly bodies he looks on at night. School gardening is an 
activity that should be encouraged especially at this stage, as it 
provides pupils with direct and valuable experience of natural pheno- 
mena. ; 


The Commission also recommended that, in Class IV, children 
should be taught the Roman alphabet. This is essential as the 
internationally accepted symbols for the units of scientific measure- 
ment and symbols for chemical elements and compounds are written 
in the Roman alphabet. Whatever one’s language and the word for 
water, the chemical symbol for it is always H.O. And itis far more 
than a symbol, it provides an insight about the nature of water. 
Again, a knowledge of the Roman alphabet makes possible the use 
of maps, charts and statistical tables on an international scale. How 
expensive and time consuming it will be to make available this material 
in all the local languages ! 


At the higher primary stage, the emphasis may shift to the 
acquisition of knowledge together with the ability to think logically, 
to draw conclusions and to make decisions at a higher level. Science 
should now be taught as physics, chemistry, biology, geology and 
astronomy. The allocation of these subjects among the three classes 
is suggested below ; but other combinations may be tried depending 
upon the level of the students and local conditions : 


Class V Physics, Geology, Biology. 
Class VI Physics, Chemistry, Biology. 
Class VII Physics, Biology, Chemistry, Astronomy. 


The general science approach to the teaching of science which 
has been widely adopted at the elementary stage during the last ten 
years has not proved successful as it tends to make science appear 
somewhat formless and without structure and runs counter to its 
methodology. A disciplinary approach to science learning would, it 
is felt, be more effective in providing the necessary scientific base 
to young people. The introduction raan ea P 
i important part in i 
Se Moi anee ty ga Kiana outlook. From Class V 


education and in developing a í 1 
onwards the Indian almanac should be studied by observation of the 


night sky. 

Every primary schoo} should have a science corner or a room to 
keep specimens, models and charts with the necessary storage facilities. 
A minimum of one laboratory-cum-lecture room should be provided 


in every higher primary school. 
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Science in the Secondary School. At the secondary level, 
science as a discipline of the mind and preparation for higher educa- 
tion deserves special emphasis. In the lower secondary classes, 
physics, chemistry, biology and earth sciences should be taught as- 
compulsory subjects for all the pupils. Building on the introductory 
courses at the earlier stage, they should be made to cover wider 
areas and go deeper into the content than before. The changing 
character of the sciences should be the major factor in curriculum 
development. 


Features of the Secondary School Science Curriculum. During 
the last few decades, the conceptual framework of physics has 
undergone a drastic change and this should be reflected in the high 
schoo] physics curriculum. Similarly in chemistry, the stress hitherto 
laid on memorisation of facts, formulae, processes and compounds 
should give place to emphasis on the unifying concepts in the 
subject. It is necessary to highlight the applications of chemistry 
in industry and daily life and its growing importance in our develop- 
ingeconomy. Again the present content of the school course in 
biology is traditional in nature. The concept of biology as a method 
of inquiry by means of accurate and confirmable observations, quan- 
titatively and mathematically analysed, and controlled experimenta- 
tion should be impressed on the minds of the young learners. Earth 
sciences should be introduced in the secondary school, geology and 
geography being taught as an integrated subject. There are also: 
many areas in chemistry, physics and biology to which certain topics 
in the study of earth sciences can be naturally related. 


Science at the Higher Secondary Stage, At the higher secondary 
Stage where diversification of studies will take place, science will not 
be studied on a compulsory basis by all the students. Those who opt 
for specialisation in the subject may take all three electives from the 
science group consisting of physics, chemistry, biology, geology and 
mathematics. But, as has been explained earlier, we are not in favour 
of rigid groupings and a science based course can provide for a 
combination of two science subjects like physics and chemistry with 
an arts subject like economics. Similarly, it is possible for an arts 
Student to take up the study of physics or biology or any of the 
other subjects in the science group as an elective. Such flexibility-in 
the curriculum will not only he!p to prevent narrow specialisation, 
but will also make it possible to extend the benefit of the systematic 
teaching of science at the higher secondary stage to a much larger 
number of students, 


Science in Rural 
the rural areas 
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to the ideas and practices of scientific farming and the activities and 
skills related to it. Similarly, in schools in industrialised areas the 
curricula should have a bias towards the technical and industrial 
aspects of experimental science and its impact on industrialisation. 
The levels to be attained in the rural and urban schools should be the 
same and avenues to higher education should be available to students 
from both types of schools without discrimination. 


Study of Mathematics. One of the outstanding characteristics 
of scientific culture is quantification. Mathematics, therefore, assumes 
a prominent position in modern education. Apart from its role in 
the growth of the physical sciences, it is now playing an increasingly 
important part in the development of the biological sciences. The 
advent of automation and cybernetics in this century marks the begin- 
ning of the new scientific-industrial revolution and makes it all the 
More imperative to devote special attention to the study of mathe- 
matics. Proper foundations in the knowledge of the subject should 


be laid at school. 
Methods of Teaching Science and Mathematics 

The Commission suggested : 

1. Methods of teaching mathematics and science should be 
modernised, stressing the investigatory approach and the basic 
principles. 

“2. Guide materials should be made available to help teacher 
adopt this approach. 

3. Laboratory work will need to improve considerably. 

4. Teachers should be reoriented appropriately. 

5, Flexibility should be provided in order to cater to the special 
needs of the gifted. 

Social Studies and Social Sciences 

The Commission considers that an effective programme of social 
studies is essential for the development of good citizenship and 
emotional integration and suggested : 

1. The syllabus should. stress the idea of national unity and 


the unity of man. ‘ , 
2. The scientific spirit and method of the social sciences should 
permeate the teaching of social studies at all stages. 


Work-Experience 
in view the new social order, the Commission 
hat the work-experience should be forward looking 
and it should take the form of simple handwork in the lower primary 


classes and of craft in the upper primary classes. At the lower 
secondary stage, it will be in the form of workshop training, and at 


Keeping 
recommended t 
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the higher secondary stage, work-experience will be provided in the 
school workshop, farm or commercial establishments. The Commis- 
sion also suggested that where school workshops could not be provid- 


ed, suitable kits of tools and materials should be made available at 
low costs. 


Some Essentials of WorkE-xperience Programme 


1. The training of teachers. 

2. Provision of workshops. 

3. Mobilisation of local resources. 

4. Preparation of literature. 

5. The phased introduction of the programme. 
Social Service 


The Commission suggested that programme of social service 
and Participation in community development should be organised 
at all levels as suited to the different age-groups, in a phased manner. 


i District Organisation for Social Service Camps. The Commis- 
Sion recommended that the labour and social service camps should 
be run throughout the year in each district by a special district 
organization set up for the purpose. Itis envisaged that these camps 
will facilitate the organization of Social Service programmes in schools. 
Initially such programmes may be started on a pilot project in 5% of 
the districts and extended gradually to the others. 


Physical Education 


Stressing the need for physical education, the Commission stated 
that the physical education is important for the physical fitness and 
efficiency, mental alertness and the development of certain qualities of 
character. The Commission felt that the programme of physical 
education as it was in force today, needs to be re-examined and 


te-designed in the light of certain basic principles of child growth and 
development. 


Education in Moral and Spiritual Values 


saa Commission realized the need for education in moral and 
made for values and Suggested that organized attempts should be 
a Whol ene moral education and inculcating spiritual values 
ethical teachrowee direct and indirect methods with the help of the 
€achings of great religions. 
wie Commission recommended the setting aside of one or two 
Spiritual values Th School time-table for instruction in moral an 
comprehensive and € treatment of the subject was envisaged to be 
and not divorced from the rest of the curriculum. 


Sit 


Creative Attivities 


_ „The Commission suggested that a variety of co-curricular 
activities should be organized to provide'pupi!s with opportunity for” 


© creative self-expression. %7 


Art Education. The Commission recommended that Government 
of India should appoint a committee of experts to survey the present 
situation of art education and explore all possibilities for its extension 
and systematic development. . Setting up of Bal Bhavans in .all. parts 
of the country with substantial support from the local community 
was suggested. Art departments should be set up in the-selected 
university centres to carry out research in art education. ME 

No Differentiation of Curricula for Boys and Girls. .The Com- 
mission endorsed the recommendations of the National .Council for 
Women’s Education that there should be no differentiation of curricula 
on the basis of sex. 

Home Science should be provided as an optional subject but 
not made compulsory. SP 

Larger provision should be made for music.and fine art. 


The study of mathematics and science should be encouraged. 


Study of Languages 


The Three-Language Formula—How It will Operate in Different 
Classes. The following is the summary of the recommendations of 
the Education Commission on the Three-Language Formula : 


Classes The study of only one language should be compulsory. It 
I—IV will naturally be mother tongue. 


Classes The study of two languages should be compulsory at this 


“V—VIII stage. The second language may be either the official 


language of the Union (Hindi) or the associate official 
language of the Union (English), so long as it is thus 
recognized. 
Classes The study of three languages should be obligatory at this 


IX—X stage and one of these three languages should be the official 
ETA ofthe Union or the associate official language 


whichever was zot taken up in Classes V—VIII. 
Classes The study of two languages should be compulsory. 
XI—XII 
Curriculum at the Higher Secondary Stage (XI and XIL} 
the completion of the first ten years of schooling.-leading 
to the Hish Scheel Examination, the special interest and abilities of 
the student will have been generally formed, and, with a good system 


Of guidance and counselling, he can be helped in the choice of his 
future career and educational course. An extensive and- varied. 
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programme of vocational education should be provided at this stage- 
50 per cent of those who wish to continue their studies beyond Class 
X are expected to take up full-time or part-time vocational courses 
and 50 per cent will be in courses of- general education. The latter. 
type of courses will be diversified to enable the students to select for 
special study a group of any three subjects based on the work already 
done at the lower secondary stage. As in the existing higher secondary 
scheme, the primary object of the new diversification is to provide 
opportunities in the last two years of schooling for the development 
of the special academic interests of the students. 


l Subject Areas in the Higher Secondary Course (Class XI and XII). 
The existing one-year higher secondary course will soon have to be 
recognized to cover a two-year period. The whole question of the 
higher secondary curriculum will have to be carefully examined and 
the details worked out by an expert body consisting of representatives 
of the universities, State Boards of School Education, and State 
Departments of Education. 


(1) Any two languages, including any modern Indian language, 
any modern foreign language and any classical language. 
(2) Any three subjects from the following : 
(a) An additional language 
(b) History 
(c) Geography 
(d) Economics 
(e) Logic 
(f) Psychology 
(g) Sociology 
(A) Art 
(i) Physics 
(j) Chemistry 
(k) Mathematics 
(J) Biology 
(m) Geology 
(n) Home Science 


(3) Work-Experience and Social Service 

(4) Physical Education 

(5) “Art or -Craft 

(6)' Education in Moral and Spiritual Values 


Adi 3 $ 
State E dace ga Enrichment Programmes at Different Stages. The 
= ~ebartments should prepare advanced courses in thé 


| 
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different school subjects and good schools should adopt these 
courses by introducing the changes in one or two subjects in the 
beginning and gradually covering the entire school curriculum in a 
phased programme suited to their convenience. Even where it is not 
possible for a school to adopt an advanced course in a subject for all 
its pupils in a particular class, it can give the benefit of such a course 
to the gifted children. In other words, a good school can have two 
kinds of curricula at a particular stage or even in a particular class— 
one being the common curriculum for the pupils who are average in 
ability, and the other being an advanced curriculum for the very 
bright pupils. 
Curriculum Suggested by the Secondary Education 
Commission 1952-53 (1X to XI) 

_ The present curriculum is inadequate, insufficient, unsatisfactory, 
uninspiring and unscientific. It is not in conformity with the principles 
as discussed in a previous chapter. It is narrow in outlook. It fails 
to satisfy the needs of both the individual and the society. Keeping 
in view the changed political, economic,“ social and cultural set-up 
of the country, the Secondary Education Commission envisaged the 
following curriculum of a Higher Secondary School. 

A. (i) Mother tongue or regional language or a composite course 
of the mother tongue and a classical language. 
(ii) One other language to be chosen from among the following : 
(a) Hindi (for those whose mother tongue is not Hindi) 
(b) Elementary English (for those who have not studied it in 
the middle stage) 
(c) Advanced English (for those who had studied English in 
the earlier stage) 
(d) A modern Indian language (other than Hindi) 
(e) A modern foreign language (other than English) 
(f) A classical language 
B. (i) Social Studies—general course (for the first two years only). 
(ìi) General Science including Mathematics—general course (for 
the first two years only). 
C. One Craft to be chosen from the following list (which may be 


added according to needs) : 

(a) Spinning and weaving GX We, 

(b) Wood-work as Library & 

(c) Metal-work oe A 
a oe 

ee) + 


(d) Gardening 
\. 2, Calcutta ò 
Xe è 
~ 


(e) Tailoris®:, =- 
(F) Typography 
(g) Workshop Practice 
(A) Sewihg, Needle-Work and Embroidery 
© Modelling | 
Threesubjects from one of the following Groups : 
ears Group 1 (Humanities) 
(a) A classical language or a third language from A (ii) not 
already taken 
(b) History 
(c) Geography 
(d).Elements of Economics and Civics 
* (e) Elements of Psychology and Logic 
(F), Mathematics 
(g) Music 
(h) Domestic Science 


Group 2 (Sciences) 
(a) Physics 
(b) Chemistry 
(c) Biology 
(d) Geography 
(e) Elements of Physiology and Hygiene not to be taken with 
Biology 
(f) Mathematics 


Group 3 (Technical) 
(a) Applied Mathematics and Geometrical Drawing 
(b) Applied Science 
(c) Elements of Mechanical Engineering 
(d) Elements of Electrical Engineering 


Group 4 (Commercial) 
(a) Commercial Practice 
(b) Book-keeping 
(c) Commercial Ge 


ography or Elements of Economics and Civics 
(d) Shorthand and 


Typewriting 
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Group 5 (Agriculture) 


(a) General Agriculture 

(b) Animal Husbandry 

(e) Horticulture and Gardening 

(d) Agricultural Chemistry and Botany 
Group 6 (Fine Arts) 


(a) History of Arts 

(b) Drawing and Designing 

(c) Painting 

(d) Modelling 

(e) Music 
(f) Dancing 

Group 7 (Home Science) 

(a) Home Economics 

(b) Nutrition and Cookery 

(c) Mother Craft and Child Care 

(d) Household Management and Home Nursing 

E. Besides the above, a student may take at his option one additional 


subject from any of the above groups irrespective of whether or 
not he has chosen his other options from that particular group. 


A review of the above shows that a student of a Higher Secon- 
dary class is expected to take up the following subjects : 
(a) Two languages of which one should be his mother tongue. 
(b) A general course in social studies and general science, | if he 
has not taken up these or allied subjects among his optionals. 
(c) Group of special subjects chosen by him. 


(d) One craft chosen by him. 
(e) One additional subject chosen by him from any of. the groups 
irrespective of whether or not he has chosen his other options 
from that particular group. This subject will be taken up 


purely at his option. 
Regarding Curriculum 


Three Important Points 
be mentioned regarding the 


In the end three points may 
curriculum. 

First the details of the 
it are even more important t 


curriculum and the methods of handling 
han the curriculum itself. 
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Secondly, the curriculum relates to the academic subjects. 
Besides these, other co-curricular activities are expected to be given 
an equal importance. 


Thirdly, the curriculum is for the child and not the child for 
the curriculum. 


Difference in Organization of the Curriculum as recommended by 
the Education Commission and Secondary Education Commission 


Curriculum for the First Ten Years. For the first seven or eight 
years of schooling, there will be an undifferentiated course of general 
education for all. Of these who continue their studies after Class VIII 
an estimated 20 per cent are expected to be provided with full-time or 
part-time vocational education. The remaining 80 per cent of the 
pupils at school should continue to receive general education for a 
further period of three years, without any diversification of studies, but 
with provision of courses at two levels and of options in creative acti- 
vities and types of work-experience. In other words, for the vast 
majority of pupils there would be a single curricular stream from Class 
I to Class X, ending with the first external or public examination, and 
there would be no ‘steaming’ or specialisation in this general course. 


Scheme of Multipurpose Schools. It will be seen that this pro- 
posal is quite different from the scheme of higher secondary education 
recommended by the Secondary Education Commission, which has 
been under implementation in certain States during the last ten years. 
This scheme required a diversification of studies at the end of Class 
VIII and the provision of a variety of courses for students in Classes IX 
to XI. A number of multipurpose higher secondary schools have 
been opened offering different groups of elective subjects to students 
in the last three classes. Students are divided into streams according 
to their optional groups, and the opportunities for further education 
are determined, by and large, in terms of the group selected. 

Most of the students w 
purpose in view—to 
Consequently, 
technical strea 
Stage are take 


ho join these schools have only one 
Pursue their studies further at a university. 
Streams like fine arts and agriculture and even the 
m, which do not lead to popular courses at the university 
n up by few students, and the science course is at a high 
Premium. At the Present stage of our economy, a multiplicity of 
Raden courses catering for the special interests of small groups of 
EED Shite ie Prescribed in schools of general education. An 
ER at ilerent groups of electives in the existing multipurpose 
diversified aud that comparatively few schools have more than three 
Bienes of divectee that one of the main objects for which the 
courses to suit the differe were introduced—to provide a variety of 


ferent interests—apti i z 
cent students—has not been NA aptitudes and interests of adoles 
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One of the major weaknesses in the scheme is that specialisation 
of studies begins too early. At the age of 13 or 14, the students are 
‘classified as belonging to the pre-engineering or the pre-medical section. 
The streaming of pupils in this way into specialised groups from 
Class IX upwards is undesirable. That recent world trends in“ 
secondary education are in the direction of lengthening the period of 
general education and postponing diversification and specialisation to 
the second cycle or senior stage of secondary education. In non- 
vocational schools a common curriculum of general education should 
be provided in the first ten years of school education and that diversi- 
fication of studies and specialisation should begin only at the higher 


secondary stage. 
Important Differences 


Secondary Education Commission Education Commission 
(i) Seven categories of selected (i) Two categories — Arts 
subjects. and Science. 


(ii) Restriction on the wide range (ii) Greater freedom and 
of optional courses. elasticity in the grouping 
of subjects within the 


limited range. 


Subject Areas in the Higher Secondary Courses. 1. Two year 
course instead of one at present. Subjects like Logic, Psychology, 
ial Services, Craft 


Sociology, Geology, Work-Experience and Soci 
Education in Moral and Spiritual Values are the new subjects recom- 


mended for teaching. 
2. Talented and gi 


courses and can appear in such examin 
not provided by the school. 
3, No diversification favoured at Secondary Stage. 


of courses at two levels—ordinary and 


fted children can have studies in advanced 
ations even if such a facility is 


4. Organisation 
advanced. 
Curriculum Construction and the National Committee (1973) 
Need for Curriculum Construction. The Committee pointed out, 
ot envisage mere addition of 


“‘The new educational structure does n a 
one year to the total period of education OF taking away of one class 
school education or vice-versa. The 


from the collegiate stage to 0 
opportunity of reconstructing should be duly utilized by completely 
Teorganizing the curriculum and raising the standard of education at 

lly comparable. The curriculum 


all stages so as to make it internationa i 
i i nce with the current needs of the society, 


should also be in accorda r 
from one State or Territory to another, and 


- allow. mobility of children, 


help national integration.’ 
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Guidelines for Providing a Broad Uniformity in the Curriculum. 
The Committee has suggested the following guidelines and a scheme 
of studies which may be kept in view by the concerned Boards of Edu- 
cation or other expert bodies set up by the State Governments or 
Territory Administration while preparing the details of the course 
content. 
Elementary Stage 


1. The curriculum for Classes I to VIII as developed by the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training should be 
adopted all over the country with suitable modifications to suit local 
Tequirements particularly in the lower-classes. 


2. Apart from the purely academic subjects, work-experience 
and physical and moral education should form an integral part of the 
school programme and be compulsory for all students. 

3. About 15% of the school time should be rationally demar- 
cated for work-experience, about 10% for physical education and about 
5% for moral education, so that about 70% of the school time is left 
for teaching other subjects, 


Secondary Stage (Classes IX and X) 


1. General Education. This stage should provide for a good 
cause of general education. 


. 2. No Specialization. This is too early a stage for any speciali- 
Zation in education, 

3. Core Subjects. 
core of subjects which sho 
girl. 


This stage should incorporate a strong 
uld mostly be compulsory for every boy and 


Objectives and Proficie 
for Classes 1X and X should 
ments and proficiencies, 


J 1. A good competence in language, skill in one language, work- 
ing knowledge in another and ele mtn vie 


ee mentary knowledge in a third langu- 


ncy. The committee felt that the causes 
aim at providing the following achieve- 


2. Ordinary level knowledge of modern Mathematics. 


P i Ordinary level knowledge of each of the four science subjects, 
viz., Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Human Biology. 


Gee level knowledge of the four Social Sciences, viz., 


Ae Conomics, Indian History and Civilization and Civics. 
+ Kn 


én Owledge and practice of moral living. 
- Srtowth of healthy b 
7. Ex y body. 


arte perience of work in one craft and trade. 


nowledge of one additi ic subj i 
; 34 onal academic subject or experience 
of work in one additional craft or trade on optional basis: 
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Scheme of Studies for Classes IX and X 

A. Compulsory Subjects 

1. Languages—(i) One out of regional languages, mother 
tongue, English or Hindi to be studied up to Class X and (ii) another 
language of the same group to be studied up to the end of Class IX. 

2. Modern Mathematics or Modern Mathematics (Ordinary) 
. Sciences 
Social Sciences 
Moral Education 
Physical Education 
Craft or Trade 

B. Optionals. Any one of the 37 subjects, trades and crafts. 
Crafts for Classes IX and X. Any one of the 36 suggestive crafts. 

Curriculum at the Higher Secondary Stage (XI and XII). The 
committee suggested the two streams : 

1. Academic Stream 

2. Vocational Stream 

Academic Stream 


Objective and Proficiency. According to the National Committee- 
the objective of the academic stream should be to prepare the student 
for University or higher education, if he wants to avail himself of such: 
education. Higher education in this context should cover both general 
education and professional education like Engineering and Medicine. 


The proficiencies aimed at this stage are : 
(i) Further competence in one language and its literature. 


(ii) Knowledge in four elective subjects of an academic- 
character, the proficiency in at least one of which should be such that 
it would prepare the student for a good honours course in that subject. 


aona p 


Scheme of Studies 
I. Language and | 
English or mother tongue, 

the ‘language’ part. 
II. Four subjects from the following : 
from among the Indian languages mentioned 
I E E NSA and different from the language offered 


under I. s ‘ 

ore from among the foreign languages, e.g., English,. 

ai ee German, French, Chinese, Japanese, Tibetan, 
Nepalese and others (English cannot be offered twice if the- 


same has been offered under I). 


iterature—One out of the regional languages, 
greater weightage being given to- 
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3. Modern Mathematics (Advanced or Modern Mathematics— 
ordinary) 


4. Statistics 
5. Physics or Advanced Physics 
‘6. Chemistry or Advanced Chemistry 
7. Botany 
8. Zoology 
9. Human Biology 
10. Economics or Advanced Economics 


11. History 
12, Geography 
13. Logic 


14. Political Science 

15. Sociology 

16. Psychology 

17. Commerce 

18. Book-Keeping and Accountancy 
19. Home Science or Advanced Home Scien- 
20. Physical Education 

21. Local Music 

22. Instrumental Music 

23. Dancing 

24. Painting 

25. General Agriculture 


26. Biology (for Agriculture) 
27. Agronomy 


Participation in at least one of the co-curricular activities, 
namely, N.C.C., N.S.C., Physical Education, Social and 
Community Service, etc. 

‘Grouping of Subjects 3 
Itis desirable to permit students of the academic stream to 
pe any four subjects as electives. However, taking into consider- 
of the ladies ations of practicability and the usual rules of admission 
4 indian Universiti i i iate 
combinations, Tsities, the electives may be grouped in appropria 


Two Levels of Courses. A isi i 
5 eS, provision may be made for teaching 
many of the academic subjects at two levels—advanced and ordinary. 
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Vocational Stream 


Objective. The objective of the vocational stream should be to- 
prepare the student for some vocation in life and thus enable hith to- 
choose a course which is terminal in character. 


Guidelines for the Scheme of Studies 
1. The vocational stream should provide specific job-oriented. 

courses in one vocation carefully chosen out of the areas relating to- 
agriculture, industry, trade and commerce, public services (Secretariat,. 
para-medical, insurance, banking, marketing, education, etc.). 
f 2. The period of the course may vary from 1 to 3 years, depend-- 
ing upon the requirement of the course. 

„3. The particular vocational courses to be introduced should be: 
locality-oriented. 


4. The content of the course should include skills, related 
technical and scientific and other knowledge understandings, attitudes, 
safety habits and connected information essential to success in the 


occupation. 

5. The training must be based upon up-to-date analysis of the: 
occupation as practised by successful and efficient workers. 
Vocational Guidance. Educational and vocational guidance 
services must be strengthened in educational institutions so that ade- 
quate guidance is provided to the students in the choice of the subjects. 
at the time of admission to Class XI and in finding opportunities for 


work or employment or further training. 


A Draft Scheme as formulated by the Central Board of 
Secondary Education, New Delhi 


Scheme of Studies for Classes IX-X 


1 & 2. Two languages out of the following : 
Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, ‘Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Sate Malayalam, Manipuri, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, 
Tamil, Telugu, Urdu, English, French, German, Nepali, 
Portuguese Russian, Tibetan, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 


3. Mathematics 


4. Sciences (Physic: 
better family livi 


5. Social Sciences (History, 


ences and Life Sciences) (A unit on 


l Sci 
led under life sciences) 


ng be provid 
Civics, Economics and Geograpby) 
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6. Work-Experience : 


“Any 


one from the following : 


1. Spinning and Weaving 


29. 
30. 


7. Health and Ph 


. Wood Work 

. Metal Work ’ 

. Gardening 

. Tailoring 

. Embroidery 

. Leather Work 

. Pottery (Lacquer Work and Embroidery) 
. Workshop Practice 

. Printing 

. Book Craft 

. Manufacture of Sports Goods 

- Commercial Art 

. Designing-Dyeing and Calico Printin 
- Radio—Its Mechanism and Repairs 
. Electric Gadgets and their Repairs 


Masonry Work 


. Paper Craft and Papier Mache 
. Bee-keeping 


Batik and Tie & Dye 


. Photography 
. Music (Instrumental) 


Sculpture 


. Plastics 

- Clay Modelling and Papier Mache 
- Card Board Modelling 

. Cane and Bamboo 

- Meal Preparation 


Care of Clothing and Laundering 
Typewriting 
ysical Education and Co-curricular Activities 


8. Community Service and Moral Education 
Explanatory Notes 


i Ti 
s 


t is presumed that th i n been 
tudied by the e third language would have 


candidates in Classes VI to VIII. The 
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students who could not clear the third language in Class VIII 
will be examined by the schools concerned at the end of 
Class IX in the same syllabi and textbooks as would have 
been studied by them in Class VIII. No candidate, however, 
shall be eligible to appear at the Secondary Examination of 
the Board to be held at the end of Class X until he clears the 


third language. 
Of the two languages Hindi should be one of the languages 


i unless it has been already cleared in Class VIII. 


While offering languages for study, the schools will keep in 


; view the Three Language Formula adopted by the Central 


Government in its National Policy Statement issued in 1968. 


. Syllabus of the languages should emphasise the language 


skills rather than the study of literature. 


. In case of Sanskrit, emphasis should be given on comprehen- 


sion and grammar. For Arabic and Persian which are 
taught as regional languages in the member-schools of the 
Board in Kuwait and Teheran respectively, emphasis should 
be on modern Arabic and modern Persian. 


Instructional Hours 
There should be minimum 45 periods per week assuming the 


duration of a period 
schools. 
week for teaching of different subjects. 


to be 40 minutes for instructional work in the 
e the broad distribution of periods per 


The following may b 
The member-schools may, 


however, make suitable modification in it, if necessary. 


ik 


. Mathematics, Sciences and Social 


Two languages 12 (7+5) periods per week. 

Note. Each school may decide according to its requirements 
the allocation of time between the two languages. 

7 periods each per 


2 
Sciences week 
3. Work-Experience 6 periods per 
week 
4. Health and Physical Education 3 periods per 
and Co-curricular Activities ; week 
Community Service and Moral 
Education 
5, Other activities, like Library, 3 periods per week 
debate, etc. (These periods may 
be adjusted in the 


time-table of school 
according to the 
needs and the 
facilities available) 
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Scheme of Studies for Classes XI-XII 


At this stage of education, diversified courses are being provided 
` to enable the students to choose subjects of their choice, A student 
may offer one or more subjects (up to six) from the list given below. 
A certificate of pass will be issued in such subjects in which he has 
been declared successful by the Board. However, for purposes of 
higher studies, he should offer and pass in the compulsory subject and 
a minimum of four electives. It will be advisable for the students/ 
schools to ensure combinations, etc., required by institutions of higher 
learning for particular courses. 


I. Compulsory Subject 

Any one language from the following : 

Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Marathi, Malayalam, Manipuri, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Urdu, English, French, German, Nepali, Portuguese, Russian, 
Tibetan, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. 


Notes : (i) The syllabus of these languages should emphasise the 
language skills rather than the study of literature. 


(ii) In case of Sanskrit, emphasis should be given on 
comprehension and grammar. For Arabic and 
Persian which are taught as regional languages in the 
member-schools of the Board in Kuwait and Teheran 
Tespectively, emphasis should be on modern Arabic 
and modern Persian. 
II. Electives 


A. Academic Stream 


- Book-Keeping and Accountancy 


- Economics and Commercial Geography 
- Sociology 


. Geom. Mech, Drawing 
. Physics* 


1. Modern Indian Languages which emphasise on Literature 
2. English Literature 

3. Classical Languages with emphasis on literature 
4. History* 

5. Economics* 

6. Civics* 

7. Mathematics* 

8. Logic 

9. Commerce 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15. Chemistry* 
16. Biology* 
17. Physiology and Hygiene 
18. Geography* 
19. Psychology 
20. Agriculture 
21. Home Management and Consumer Education: 
22. Music (Vocal) (Hindustani or Karnatak) ¢ 
23. Music (Instrumental) or Tabla 
24. Dancing (Classical or Oriental) 
25. Physical Education 
26. Painting 
27. Sculpture 
The courses in above subjects will be,of advanced level but im 
the case of subjects marked (*) courses at ordinary level may also be 
provided. 
Instructional Hours 
Assuming that a minimum of 45 periods per week, a period 
being of 40 minutes, will be available for instructional work in the 


schools, the following broad distribution of periods is suggested for 
teaching of different subjects. Suitable modification may be made 


by the schools wherever necessary. 


1. One language 6 periods per week. 
2. Four electives 9 periods each per week. 
3, Other activities 3 periods per week 


like library 
debate, etc. 


B. Vocational Stream 
Vocationalisation of higher secondary education will be a new 
dimension in the activities of the Board. Since this is anew area 
upon which the Board is launching and since not much work has 
been done in this connection elsewhere, the Board will have to devise 


its own programmes of vocational education gradually. 
The course content including the training and practical work 


should be such as to equip the student very well to get’ a job or to 
establish himself as a self-employed person depending upon his-choice 


and circumstances. , 
It will be ideal if the vocational courses to be introduced in any; 
institution are locality-oriented. They should be selected, as far. as 
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possible, on the basis of demand survey to find out the potential for 
work opportunities in the neighbourhood or the region. It is not 
intended to duplicate the work that is being done in the existing 
polytechnics and other vocational institutions. 


In view of the above, it is not possible to lay down a universal 
listof vocational subjects. However, taking advantage of the think- 
ing done by the National Committee appointed by the Government 
of India to suggest practical measures for introduction of the new 
educational structure, the following subjects are tentatively proposed. 
The Board has also had the advantage of the association of the 
Directorate General of Employment and Training in the matter. The 
nomenclature of the proposed subjects may perhaps have to be 
suitably revised keeping in view the actual course content to be 
formulated for each vocational subject. 


1. Secretarial Practice 
2. Trade and Commerce 
3. Typewriting and Shorthand 
4. Salesmanship 
5. Interior Decoration 
6. Commercial and Decorative Design 
7. Dress Making 
8. Catering Technology 
9. Nutrition and Cookery 
10. Nursing 
11. Textiles, Clothing and Laundering 
12. Farming 
13. Horticulture 
14. Fruit Preservation 
15. Animal Husbandry 
16. Graphics 
17. Engineering Technology 
18. Optometry 
19. Photography 
20. Draftsman’s Course 
Maintenance Mechanic’s Course 


22, Book Production 
23. Tourism 


\ 
For the succ F tet 
_ the cours ess of the vocational courses, it is necessary that 


es are Properly planned and take into consideration the actual 
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requirements of the work of the vocation. In the preparation of the 
syllabi, therefore, help and assistance will have to be taken from 
the concerned establishments or organizations. The students wil! 
also have to be given practical experience by taking them to the actual 
places of work as frequently as necessary. / 

Since different vocations will demand different types of courses, 
they may not be given equal weightage. That is, there may be a 
certain vocational subject which may demand full school time of the 
student and in that event that vocational subject may be treated as 
equivalent to four elective subjects ; similarly, if half the time 
available in the school has to be devoted for successful completion 
of a vocational course, it may be treated equivalent to two elective 
subjects. Thus, it is not necessary for any student to offer four 
vocational subjects in Classes XI and XII. He may offer one or more, 


as the case may be. 

It may also be possible to devote for a student more than two 
years to complete a particular course if the nature of the course so 
requires. This is necessary to ensure that no half baked student 
teaves the school unless, of course, there are opportunities for him to 
join a higher course of vocational education in any specialized institu- 


tion or college. 
It is envisaged that the syllabus of the subjects should be in 


units. 
It is also visualised that there should be facilities for change 


over from vocational stream to academic stream and vice-versa in 


deserving cases. 


Chapter 6 
Vocationalisation of Education 


The Education Commission pointed out, “Another programme 
which can bring education into closer relationship with productivity 
is to give a strong vocational bias to secondary education and to in- 
crease the emphasis on agricultural and technological education at 
the university stage. This is of special significance in the Indian 
situation where, as we have pointed out, the educational system has. 


been training young persons so far mostly for government services 
and the so-called white-collared professions.” 


Concept of Vocationalisation. 
not be drawn between general and tech 
tion should introduce children to the 
Standing of service and technology 


should contain some technical education of a prevocational nature, 
technical education should contain 


c an appropriate element of general 
education. 


Too sharp a distinction must 
nical education. General educa- 
world of work and toan under- 


Vocationalisation—Its Implementation 

(1) Lower Secondary Stage 
(i) In the Industrial 
which are o 

school. If 

to 14, this was ori 

large number of 

will be able to enter these courses of industrial training. 


(ii) Technical high schools and junior technical schools should 
prepare students for jobs in industry. The courses offered 
should be clearly terminal and adjusted through the greater 
use of available ti 


availa me to meet the requirements of the 
Apprenticeship Act and should lead to trade certificates. 


The length of courses May vary from course to course with 
a Strong emphasis on experimental work and applied 
Science in all the schools. A number of these schools should 

€ selected for development as quality institutions. 
(ii) A large number of Students who drop out after Class VII 
or Class VIII will enter employment in family business, 
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. While all general education’ 


(i) 


(») 
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some with the idea of setting up their own small scale 
industry or trade. A wide range of courses should be 
available on a part-time basis for them to obtain qualifica- 
tion or to upgrade their skills. The Education Department 
should set up special sections to help such persons. 


A large proportion of the rural boys will join the family 
farm. They will have to be provided with further educa- 
tion which will'enable them to improve their professional 
efficiency and general education. 

A large number of girls will leave schools and get married 
either immediately or a little later. They should be given 
further education in home science combined with general 


education. 


(2) Higher Secondary Stage 
At this stage the Commission has recommended the following 


types of vocational courses : 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Courses in agricultural and engineering polytechnics includ- 
ing part-time vocational courses in industry arranged on 
either day-release, sandwich or correspondence course 
basis. ` 

Short condensed courses for upgrading skills of those who 
have entered into employment or the retraining and re- 
education of those already qualified. These courses should 
be organised in agricultural and engineering polytechnics. 


A large number of courses offered in Industrial Training 
Institutes require the completion of Class X as a qualifica- 
tion for entry. These courses should be expanded 
rapidly. 

In addition, a wide range of other courses in health, 
commerce, administration, small scale industries and the 
services should be developed ranging in duration from 6 
months to 3 years for a certificate or diploma qualification. 
These can also be offered on a part-time basis or through 
correspondence for those already: in employment. 

The State Departments of Education should create special 
section for the overall organisation of courses, of this 
nature whether full-time or part-time. In organising such 
programmes the manpower needs should be taken into 
consideration and there should be close collaboration with 
the machinery for vocational guidance and with industry 
and employers generally. 
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(3) The other recommendations made by the Commission 
regarding vocationalisation at the higher secondary stage are as 
follows : 


(i) The Central Government should provide special grants to 
State Governments in the centrally sponsored sector for 
programmes of vocationalisation for secondary education. 


(ii) Effective vocational guidance programmes should be 
organized at district and State levels. The vocational 
courses at the school stage should be predominantly 
terminal in character. However, there should be opportu- 
nities for exceptionally gifted pupils, through further study, 
to rejoin the main stream and move higher. 


(iii) The courses for the training of technicians should be revised s 
in the light of periodic investigations to be carried out in 
co-operation with industry. 


(iv) Diploma training should be more practical by including 
industrial experience. (The Commission have made several 


recommendations in regard to re-organisation of courses 
in the polytechnics). 


(v) Attempts to train for vocational competence in farming 
through formal schooling in agriculture at primary and 


lower secondary levels have failed and furti ffort 
should be held in abeyance. eel 


Future Targets of Vocationalisation of Education 


5 At the lower secondary Stage (Classes VIII/IX-X) the enrolment 
in vocational courses should rise to about 20% of the total enrolment 


in these classes by the year 1986. The i 
enrolment at the end of the Third Plan wena EH seca 


At the higher secondar 


E st - ent i 
a E E y stages (Classes XI-XII) enrolment in 


raised to 50% of the total enrolment. 


Work-Experience—Its Concept as given by the Education Commission 

(i) Work- 
of all education. 
productive work 
real life situation. 


experience should be introduced as an integral part 
It should involve participation in some form of 
under conditions approximating to those found in 


(ii) In the lower classes of 


may begin as si the primary school, work-experience 
the form of fea tii pp bänd work, 


E een SY n the senior classes, it may He 
stage c: Í ork-experience at the lower secondary 
day ee ee of workshop training. At the higher secon- 

5 -experience should be made available in school 
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porkchop and also on farms and in industrial or commercial establish- 
ments. 7 

(iii) The range of possible activities that can be provided in.a 
programme of work-experience is very wide and the choice will be 
determined mainly by the availability of materials and trained 
instructors. 

_ (iv) The concept of work-experience is closely related to the’ 
philosophy of basic education. What is needed is a reorientation of 
the basic education programme to the needs of a society that has to 
be transformed with the help of science and technology. In other 
words work-experience must be forward looking in keeping with the 
character of the new social order. 

(v) While productive work-experience in rural areas should be 
largely built round agriculture programmes oriented to industry and 
simple technology should be introduced in a fair proportion of rural 
schools. In schools where workshop cannot be provided, suitable 
kits of tools and materials may be manufactured at low cost and 
made available to the pupils. Gardening should be introduced in as 
many rural schools as possible. 

(vi) It should be the declared object of the State policy to 
increase the facilities for work-experience in industry and agriculture 
as rapidly as possible and to make them available to schools for the 
education of the rising generation. While in the transitional stage, 
the majority of the children will receive experience in the traditional 
programme of production which the community practices, continuous 
attempt should be made to bring in science and technology and to 
introduce the pupils to better ways of performing these traditional 


tasks, 


Its Importance. 
in spite of various attempts made in the past, 
bookish and literary. All educationists are agreed 0 
introducing work-experience at all stages in schools. 
tion Commission have pointed out :— 

(i) Work-experience can be an effective educational tool. 

(ii) Work-experience can inculcate among pupils the habit of 

hard and responsible work. 


(iii) Work-ex perience can lead to bet 


The system of education in this country has, 
remained largely 


n the need for 
As the Educa- 


ter social cohesion. 


(iv) Work-experience can increase national productivity. 


(v) Also, with growing unemployment among the educated 
youth of the country, it has become imperative to divert, at appro- 
priate stage, a large number of pupils to courses of a vocational 


character. 
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How to introduce these changes in the educational system poses 
a challenge to the foresight and ability of educational planners and 
administrators in the country. Happily, the Education Commission 
have provided us with valuable guidance which should help in the 
evolution of a realistic policy. 


A Working Group on Vocationalisation and Work-Experience 
traced the history as under : 


Basic Education. It may be useful to examine briefly the out- 
come of efforts made in the past to introduce the teaching of craft, 
agriculture and other practical subjects in schools. At the elementary 
‘stage, the biggest experiment made on a nation-wide scale was that 
of basic education. After a promising start, the enthusiasm for 
basic education steadily waned and although the number of basic 
schools runs into thousands, these schools are, with a few notable 
‘exceptions, not very different from the other elementary schools. 
‘Later, when it was realised that it might not be possible to convert 
all schools to the basic pattern, a programme was launched for the 
orientation of all elementary schools to the basic pattern by introduc- 
ng in them some of the salient features of basic education. 


Even this limited effort has not met with the desired success. 
‘Now although the basic education System is intrinsically sound, it 
‘could not make much headway mainly on account of lack of adequate 
preparation, inadequately trained teachers, dearth of teachers’ guide 
books, insufficient equipment and above all an ill-informed and 
‘consequently unsympathetic administration. 


Multipurpose Schools. At the Secondary stage, the Mudaliar 
‘Commission Suggested the teaching of craft as one of the core 
subjects in secondary classes. In addition, the Commission suggested 
ithe setting up of multipurpose schools with provision for teaching, 
in addition to the core subjects, one of the several groups of subjects, 
‘viz., Humanities, Science, Agriculture, Commerce, Technical Subjects, 
Fine Arts and Home Science. Over 3000 such schools have been 
‘setup. Here again the experience, by and large, in respect of the 
teaching of practical subjects, has been far from happy. The schools 
“are, in many cases, not properly staffed and equipped. The most 
ee defect, however, in the curriculum for these schools was that 

ey did not provide adequate training either for entry to universities 
or to vocations, 

4 Technical 
Ti ; i 
achools (nat Purpose Schools, we have in the country technical high 
Jahier eS ae of Maharashtra and Gujarat) and also 


: s. These schools im in additi 1 
educ i ane part, in addition to genera 
-cucation, technical education in Classes IX-XI. The training given 


an thes i 
e schools is, however, not of a terminal character. There are 


High Schools and Junior Technical Schools. Apart . 
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also about 50 post-basic schools imparting training in agriculture and ` 
rural crafts in addition to teaching general education subjects. 


Craftsmen Training Programmes. Mention may also be made 
‘of the craftsmen training programmes in the Industrial Training 
Institutes run by the Ministry of Labourand Employment. These 
training programmes are designed mainly with a view to meeting the 
«demands of industry for skilled workers. 


Recommendations of the Commission in the Implementation 
of Work-Experience 


Work-Experience in the Lower Primary Classes (I-IV/V) 

f (i) The Commission have recommended that work-experience 
in these classes should take the form of simple handwork. The 
activities suggested are: paper cutting, cardboard work, clay- 
modelling, spinning (where natural in the environment), simple 
needle work, simple planting indoors or on plots and kitchen 
‘gardening. 


(ii) This recommendation would be generally acceptable to 
‘everybody concerned with the education of children in primary 
classes. Teachers should be encouraged and given guidance regard- 
ing correlation of these activities with lessons in science and arith- 
metic. But artificial and forced correlation should be avoided. 


Implementation of the Scheme of Work-Experience 


For effective implementation of this programme, the following 
action is suggested :— 
(a) The teaching of handwork in teacher training institutions 
should be strengthened. Most of the training institutions 
are now organised on the ‘basic’ pattern and have facilities 
for teaching one or two crafts. Yardsticks should be laid 
down in respect of teaching staff, equipment, bours of work, 
etc. The syllabi in this subject should be reviewed and the 


attainment expected of teacher-pupils should be laid 


down. 


ould be made for short-term and in-service 


(b) Arrangements sh 
achers. 


training courses for te 
in handwork in primary classes should be 
standard list of tools and materials to be 
schools in each of the activities should be 
The present arrangements for supply of tools 
be reviewed. 


(c) Present syllabi 
reviewed. A 
supplied to 
drawn up. 
and material should 
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(d) Since there are already facilities for the teaching of craft 
in a large number of basic schools, every effort should be 
made to strengthen the teaching of craft in these schools. 


(e) The State Institutes of Education should be associated 
closely with this work. 


Work-Experience in the Higher Primary Classes (IV/V-VI1/VIn) 


(i) At this Stage, according to the Education Commission, 
work-experience should be the form of learning craft. The crafts 
recommended are; cane and bamboo work, leather work, pottery, 


needle work, weaving, gardening, model making, fretwork and work 
on farms. 


(ii) The Commission has pointed out that 
would be necessary to have specially trained teachers. 
that State Governments may review the position re 
of craft teachers in their States. 
combined two-year art and craft t 
Ing at this stage. 


at this stage it 
It has suggested 
garding training 
It may bea good idea to have a 
eachers’ course for teachers work- 


Stag are a number of senior basic 
schools, where facilities for craft teachi i 


(iv) Here again the State Institutes of Education will have to 
undertake revision of curricula in schools, draw lists of equipment 
t 


ane materials, sugges Procedure for Supplying of tools materials, 


Work-Experience in Lower Classes (Vil/VEU-x) 


(i) Work-ex ding to the Commission 
should be productive and should be provided in real life situations. 


It has also been suggested that work-experience at this stage should 
training Accordingly, it has been 
ched to every school ora 
a phased manner over the next ten 
years, 
r o fii) As mentioned earlier, there are already various types of 
Institutions, my ti-purpose schools, technical high schools, junior 
technical Schools and post-basic schools which are imparting training 
i. Practical subjects, large number of other secondary schools 
have facilities for teaching home science, agriculture, etc. In the first 
instance, the resources of these institutions should be utilised to 
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introduce work-experience. A phased programme will have to be 
worked out to cover gradually all schools. 

(iii) Teachers at this stage can be recruited mainly from skilled 
craftsmen trained by the ITI’s, diploma holders in agriculture, etc- 
The Regional Colleges of Education of NCERT have also started 
courses for teachers of industrial arts. ~ 


(iv) Suitable syllabi will have to be worked out keeping in view 
the fact that work-experience will be one of the subjects taught at 
this stage. Others being: three languages, mathematics, science, 
history, geography and civics, art, social service, physical education 


and education in moral and spiritual values. 


(v) The State Boards of Secondary Education will prepare 
syllabi, lists of equipment, and lay down qualifications of teachers 
and other conditions for the efficient teaching of the subject. They 
will also lay down methods of evaluation. Estimates of cost, etc., 
will have to be prepared. On the basis of this, the State Departments 
of Education will draw a phased programme of implementation. 


Work-Experience in Higher Secondary Classes (XI-XH) 

(i) The Commission has stated that many of the activities at 
the lower secondary stage would be continued at this stage but the 
emphasis would shift to workshop practice or actual work-experience 
in industrial and commercial concerns or on farms. The activities 
would be oriented towards productive works The skills expected 


would be of a higher and more exacting nature. 
ggested that introduction of work-experience at this 
stage may be postponed to the Fifth Plan because— 
(a) the setting up of higher secondary schools as envisaged by 
the Commission is still under debate and may not be 
effective during this plan, and 


(b) the success of work-experience at t 
the skills required at the lower secondary stage, 


beginning is yet to be made. j 
Meanwhile, it is suggested that work-experience at this stage 
should be combined with the programme in social service. 


(ii) It is su 


his stage will depend on 
where & 


General Programmes of Work-Experience 
i mmission thinks that the range of possible 
Mise aaa to provide productive work- 


iviti i an be adopted i i 
aenda irn nd choice will be determined mainly on the 


experience is enormous a ) j] almata 
ilabili ials and trained instructors. While giving the 
vailant Oc hat the list given below is 


following list the Commission observes ti 
A A attve and the choice of activities would be made in the 
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light of prevailing local conditions. Included in the list are also 
activities of special interest to girls or to schools in rural areas : 


Lower Primary School 


Paper cutting 

Cardboard cutting and folding 

Modelling in clay or plasticine 

Spinning (where natural in the environment) 
Simple needle work 

Simple planting indoors or on plots 
Kitchen-gardening 


Upper Primary School 


Cane and bamboo work 
Leather work 

Pottery 

Needle work 

Weaving 

Gardening 

Model making 
Fretwork 

Work on the farm 


Lower Secondary School 


Wood work 
Simple metal work 
Basket work 
Leather work 
Ceramics 
Soap-making 
Tanning 
Preserving 
Weaving 
Electric repairs 
Cookery 
Model making 
Making simple scientific equipment 
lass-room decoration 
Carpet making 
Book-binding 
ino-cutting 
abric printing 
Tailoring 
Toy making 
Millinery 


1T 


Wood carving 

Simple farm mechanics 
Animal care 

Crop care 

Care of the soil 
Workshop practice 


Upper Secondary School 

Many of the activities listed above would be continued but the 
emphasis would shift to workshop practice or actual work experience 
in industrial or commerical concerns or on farms. The activities 
would be oriented towards productive work. Skills demanded in a 
wood work, metal work and agriculture would be ofa higher and 


more exacting nature. 


* Chapter 7 
Implementation of the Programme 


As we restructure the educational system we will find no better 
guide than the “Report of the National Committee on 10+2+3 
Educational Structure’, as its conclusions and recommendations are 
based on a joint thinking of the State and Union Territory Education 
Secretaries who were either members of the Committee or were spe- 
cially invited to Participate in the deliberations. 


The need for such a Committee arose as the 36th Meeting of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education held on 18th and 19th Septem- 
ber, 1972 resolved that: “The Board reiterates its earlier recommen- 
dations made in the 34th Meeting that it is desirable to adopt a 
uniform pattern of education, viz., 10+2+3, in: all parts of the 
country. ....The Ministry of Education and Social Welfare should 


take up this matter with the State Government and the University 
Grants Commission for working out the details.” 


Almost simultaneously the Committee was appointed. An 


acquaintance with the report, its strategy to tackle the major problems 
and its recommendations will be helpful. 


Appointment of the Committee, 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfar 
in September, 1972. The Committee su 


The Government of India, 
€ appointed the Committee 


bmitted its report in Novem- 
ber 1973. 

_ Composition of the Committee. The composition of the Com- 
mittee was as under :— 

l. Dr. P. D. Shukla. Chairman 
2. Education Secretary, U.P. Member 


(Represented by Shri R.C. Pant, Special Secretary, 
Education) 


8: Education Secretary, Rajasthan. » 
(Shri Mohinder Singh) 


4. Education Secretary, West Bengal 
(Shri D.K. Guha) ` aN 


3 


*The Rep 


I ort is in mime ini ication 
and Social Welfare, Go ent oF tna by the Ministry of Educa 
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5. Education Secretary, Delhi. TN Member 
(Represented by Shri D.S. Misra, Director of Edu- 
cation, Delhi) 

6. Education Secretary, Tamil Nadu. 
(Shri K. Diravian) # 

7. Education Secretary, Gujarat. 
(Shri S.M. Dudani) nv 

&, Education Secretary, Assam. 
(Shri A.K. Chowdhury) i 

9. Education Secretary, Mysore. » 
(Shri Samuel Appaji) 

10. Director (Education) Planning Commission, New Delhi. =f 
[Shri A. H. Hemrajani, w.e.f. August 1972 to 
31.1.73, date of his retirement and Dr. T.N. Dhar, 
Joint Director (Education) w.e.f. April 1973 to- 
date) 

11. Dr. R.P. Singhal, Secretary, Mem 
Central Board of Sorda, Education, prana 
New Delhi. 


Terms of Reference 
(i) To suggest practical steps to be taken for implementation of the 
uniform-pattern of I10+2-+3 for the school and college classes 
in all States and Union Territories of the country. 
(ii) To estimate the cost of implementing the programme. 
Working of the Committee. The Committee issued a questionnaire 
to all the State Governments and Union Territories Administrations 
eliciting information on various matters relating to the work of the 


Committee. 

The Committee held consultations and discussions with Vice- 
Chancellors, Principals and teachers of colleges and schools, chairmen 
and members of the State level committees concerned with the pro- 


posed structure, authorities of professional education, educationists, 


planners and social workers. 
The Committee held seven m 
tional institutions for on-the-spot study 0 
The committee held seven meetings. 


4 


eetings, besides visiting some educa- 
f the problem. 


Format of the Report 

The Report comprises IXc 
below : 

Chapter I traces the history of 
tee ; philosophy and purpose of the new structure. 

Chapter II describes the existing structure in States and Union 


Territories. 


hapters with 8 appendices as detailed 


the appointment of the Commit- 
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Chapter III includes the envisa 


Chapter IV discu: 
of education. 


ged curriculum at various stages. 
sses the different aspects of vocationalization 


Chapter V provides guidelines for the location of new classes. 


XI and XII. 


Chapter VI incorporates problems relatin 
training in the new structure. 


Chapter VIT outlines other practical measures needed to be 
undertaken for the implementation of this plan. 


Chapter VIII points cut the financial implications of the scheme. 
Chapter IX summarises the 


observations, conclusions and recom- 
_Mendations. 


& to teachers and their 


Appendix 1. Government of India Communication to States and 


Union Territories informing them about the Setting up of the National 
Committee, its membership, etc. 


Appendix 2. Note on the introduction of 10+2+3 educational 
structure, 


Appendix 3. Note On the introduction of 10+2+3 educational 
Structure in Kerala, 

Appendix 4. Note On the introduction of 10+2+-3 educational 
Structure in Mysore. 


_ Appendix 5. Letter dated 19th October 1973 from Secretary, 
Medical Council of India, New Delhi. 


List of person 


In the last two chapters t 
ave been di 


s with whom discussions were held. 


T; 
TI, 
TIT, 


Selection of schools for upgrading. 
Location of classes XI and XII. 
Examination and evaluation, 

We, Training of teachers and other problems. 
Vy. Production of reading material, 

VI. Financial implications, 
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I. Selection of Schools for Upgrading 

The introduction of the new pattern does not visualise that all 
the existing higher secondary schools should be upgraded. The 
Education Commission envisaged that about one-fourth of the total 
number of secondary schools should be raised to contain classes XI 
and XIf. Due care must be exercised while upgrading the schools so 
that they are evenly distributed. Any decision taken arbitrarily is 
bound to defeat the very purpose. The National Committee on 
10+-2+-3 Education Pattern has suggested the following guidelines : 

1. There should bea balanced distribution of the new institutions 
on a regional basis all over the State/Territory. 

2. Each of the institutions where the 12-year course is proposed 
to be started should be so located that it can draw from the neigh- 
bourhood at least 100 students for the new class XI. 

3. Preference should be given to those institutions where post- 
graduate teachers are already in position. 

4. In the case of rural and semi-urban areas preference should 
be given to those institutions which have hostel facilities. 

5. If the institution is privately managed, it should be 
ensured that its financial condition is sound. 

6. Itshould be an adequately developed institution from the 
point of view of accommodation, library, laboratories, workshops, 
playgrounds, etc. 

7. Before finalising the selection, the institution should be 
inspected and reported upon by a suitably constituted committee of 
at least two educationists and educational administrators. 


II. Location of Classes XI and XII 

The following considerations should govern : 

1. It is absolutely essential that on academic and pedagogic 
considerations the new classes XI and XII must become part of the 
school system. $ 

2. Independent units having classes XI and XII may be started 
if the enrolment in each unit is large enough to make it an economi- 


cally viable unit. hie pa 
3. The academic control of these classes an indepen en 
units should vest in the Board of Higher Secondary and Vocational 


Education. ; 
JI. Examination and Evaluation 


i inati i.e., at the end of 
1, There should be two public examinations, 1.e., 
class X and class XII or at the completion of the vocational course. ‘ 
x xaminati t the end o 
2. There may not be any external examination a : 
Class X pra bee like physical education, moral education ard 


Craft or trade 
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3. Facilities may be provided to the students in classes Xl and 
XII to prepare and pass an examination in only one or more subjec! 
at one time, 


4. The practical examination should contain a viva voce test 
and passing in it should be obligatory. 


5. Improving the quality of the question paper phoule Ps 
treated as one of the most important aspects of the examination reform. 


isi i internal 

6. There should be a provision for the continuous in 
assessment of the students. The marks of the internal assessment 
should bs incorporated in a separate column in the Board's certificate. 


The internal assessment may be expressed in terms of grades ona 
five-point scale :— 


Grade I Outstanding 
Grade II Above Average 
Grade III Average 
Grade IV Below Average 
Grade V Poor 

7. Provision for a 


3 n oral test may be made in the language 
examination, 


8. A single Board of Higher Secondary Education may be 


made responsible for conducting public examinations for both the 
academic and vocational streams. 


IV. Training of Teachers and other Problems 
A. Minimum Qualifications 


1. The current practice in the country of having graduate 
[ teachers with a Teacher Training Degree for classes IX and X should 
| continue. 


2. For classes XI and XII only Post-graduates should be 
Í allowed to teach., Preference may be given to teachers who have 
obtained second class or at least 45% in their Masters’ Degrees in the 
Subject concerned. 


B. Training of Teachers 


The existing courses for t 


$ eacher training will need a review in 
view of the new dimensions add 


ed by the new pattern. 
(Gh; Training of Teachers for Vocational Streams 
ised Training of teachers for vocational courses will have to be orga- 
nised with great care and imagination. An expert body may be set uP 
immediately to determine the various requirements in the light of the 
Raous courses to be started. The National Council of Educationa 
esearch and Training may undertake this task. A mere orientation © 


| 
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selected teachers, e.g., teachers of Agriculture, Commerce and Physics 
will not serve the desired results. It might be possible to take advan- 
tage of the teacher training institutes set up to train teachers of the 
polytechnics. 


D. In-Service Training of Teachers 

A comprehensive in-service training programme will have to 
be undertaken to enable the teachers to help themselves abreast of 
the latest knowledge, methodology and technology. 


E. Safeguards for the Status and Service Conditions of Existing 
Teachers 

It must be ensured that no qualified and duly recruited teacher 
is thrown out of employment as a result of the introduction of the 
new course. Similarly their existing emoluments should be protected. 
A special cell may have to be created in every State Department of 
Education to safeguard their interests. 

V. Problem of Reading Material 


The production of new text books, other reading material and 
teaching aids needs to be specially stressed. The State Bureaus of 
Text Books should be strengthened in view of the new demands upon 
them. 

VI. Financial Implications (1974-75—1978-79) 

The National Committee (1973) has estimated the following 
expenditure on introducing the new educational structure : 

States where it takes 14 years to obtain the 

first degree in general education 


States where it takes 15 years to obtain the 
first degree in general education 


Vocationalization of Higher Secondary Edu- 
cation 


Rs. 32°5 crores 
Rs. 17:0 crores 


Rs. 10°0 crores 


Total Rs. 59°5 crores 


Chapter 8 
Global View of Educational Patterns 


It will be a profitable exercise to engage in a brief survey of 
educational organizations and their Structural patterns as exist in 
other parts of the world. The patterns will be found to have different 
shapes and shades. -It is natural that they are so, for various factors 
and forces—social, cultural, political, economic and historic—have 
moulded them. But in spite of variety in the national past, there are 
certain elements common to many nations regarding their approach 
to future. Nicholas Hans said : “*...as their ideals of the future are 
the outcome of universal movements, the problems of education in 
different countries are similar and the principles which guide their 
solutions may be compared and even identified.” Such a comparative 
approach will help us to understand the existing educational pattern 
and the proposed Structural reform of our country in a proper pers- 
pective. The twin understanding—of other systems and of our system 
—would provide a broader frame of mind necessary for achieving 
educational objectives. In a world where people are thrown into: 
ever closer contact with other Peoples, a global reference is imperative. 


The United States of America is 


a size of India. Population-wise it stands fourth 
after China, India and the Soviet 


7 s is the supreme example of a 
decentralized system of school education. It has fifty State systems. 


rather than a national system. Each of the fifty 
States is autonomous in Tespect to the organization and control of 
its education, Each State has delegated a large degree of control to 
This explains the extreme variations iD 
rriculum and administration. 

The twelve years of fr 


Patterns in different communities. Sometimes there are 8 years of 
elementary an 


d 4 years of secondary schoos. More common are 6 
years of elementa 


years of senior high schools. Another pattern following 6 years © 
ols is 3 years o 


84. 
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schools. There are other patterns with minor variations. Whatever 
the pattern, the high schools are generally comprehensive and co- 
educational. - 

They are called ‘comprehensive’ because they offer many differ- 
ent subjects under one roof. James B. Conant, former President of 
Harvard University wrote: “The comprehensive high school is 
characteristic of our society... It offers in one spot secondary for 
almost all the high school age children of one town or neighbourhood. 
It educates the boy who will be an atomic scientist and the girl who 
will marry at 18 ; the prospective captain of a ship and future captain 
of industry. It educates the bright and the not-so-bright. It provides 
good and appropriate education, both academic and vocational, for 
all young people within a democratic environment which the American 
people believe serves the principles they cherish.” 

At present about one-third of all youth between the ages of 
18-21 years are in college. Although the country has one-seventeenth 
of the world population, it has one-third of the world’s college stu- 
dents. To accommodate them there are several types of institutions 
of higher education. In the U.S A. higher education is more diverse 
than in any other country of the world, A bachelor’s degree is con- 
ferred after 4-year programme and an associate degree after 2-year or 
3-year programme beyond the 12-year schooling. Institutions of higher 
education have several nomenclatures. . The junior colleges and 
community colleges usually offer 2-year programme. They offer general 
as well as professional courses. The community colleges take care of 
local needs and arrange for required training. Liberal colleges have 
4-year programmes providing instruction in humanities, social sciences 
and natural sciences. Universities both private and State-controlled 
offer a standard 4-yeat degree course. Graduate schools provide both 
undergraduate and graduate courses. Professional schools provide 
instructions in medicine, teaching and other professional and technical 


fields. Most of them are part of the universities. 

Canada is also a federation Repon inuy for education rests 

i «cial legislatures. In each o the ten provinces 

Pith E is based on the Provincial School Acts- ae 
enter an 8-year elementary school generally at the age of 6. The 8- 
year school is followed by 4 or 5-year secondary school. ae are 
fully completing the school course students may poe ae -year 
college or university programme for obtaining the bachelor s cee 
Specialization usually begins 10 grade IX in the ee ee nae 
Two-year vocational courses are offered to those who are likely to 
§ f 15 or 16, Four or five-year 


enter employment at about the age O 
course aes and science, 10 technology and commerce are usually 


i i ng number of pupils who are likely to dis- 
noman ia EA of 18 or 19. Besides the 8+4+-4 or 


ti ducation at the age 
81543 sian, other patterns like 6+3+3+-4 or 6+6+4, are becom- 


ing popular. 


"mic independence and the continuity of her culture. Primary Fone 
lasts six years. Secondary education is divided into two cycles T A 
lower cycle of 3 years helps to develop the knowledge and skills _ o. 


From North America we turn to Europe, 

of the North Americans. Among the Eur 

ingdom must first attract notice for i 

Indian education, In the past the United 

iti i arcated the people into distinct social classes. The 
nobility and high clergy were at the top, th 


1 ucation was the monopoly 
his social class hierarchy with educati i 


n mon man and the demand for equalization 
of opportunities for allin education, In England, the movement to- 
wards social equality and teater educational Opportunity can be seen 
in the Education Act of 1944 and subsequent Education Acts, in the 


hool system is national in its main 
£ ch a matter of local choice. The administration 
sa Partnership between central and local authorities. The defects of 
ndue Tegimentation in Curricula, textbooks and control of teachers 
centre ; but the reorganization and planning of the 
School system On a national basis is the concern of the centre. In 
England the name “elementary” Was dropped in 1945 and the word 
Pimary”’ took its Place. This Change in nomenclature was to indi 

: $ rom the old idea of the elementary schoo 
With a dead end meant only for the education of the working class. 
Primary school Consisting of fiye grades is now considered as 


‘he first stage in a mere extensive programme. The primary 
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school has two divisions : infant school (5—7 years) and junior school 
(7—11) years. 


The Education Act of 1944 recommended a tripartite system 
of secondary education to cater for the differing interest and ability. 
The primary education is completed by children at the age of |1 after 
which they have to appear at the ‘eleven plus’ examination for getting 
selected for one of the three types of secondary schools—Grammar 
School, Technical School and Modern School. The grammar school 
is highly selective. Its emphasis is on academic subjects. It is con- 
sidered a preparatory institution for entrance into the universities. 
The technical school has both academic and technical subjects. The 
modern school is for those who are not selected for grammar school. 
It is supposed to provide more realistic and practical education. 
But there is much criticism against the tripartite system and the 
selection made at ‘eleven plus’. Comprehensive schools are develop- 
ing rapidly in many parts of England. After completing secondary 
education of 7 years, a student may enter a college or university for 
obtaining the first degree at the end of a 3-year course. The educa- 
tional structure in the U.K. is built on a 547+3 pattern, The first 


degree requires atleast 15 years of education. 
France, for more than a century, had a rigid centralized system 


of education catering for the selected minority and geared to a 
classical academic curricula. French education has now undergone 
radical transformation. It has done away with the water-tight 
divisions between branches at the secondary level, has provide 
opportunities for choice and transfer, and has tried to give each child 
an education suited to his aptitude. In the present educational 
system, efforts have been made towards delegation of powers and 
decentralization. Technical education is enormously expanding at 


all levels. 


Primary education comprises five grades. The secondary 
Jes—first (lower) and second (upper). In the 
the first two years provide the diagnostic Or 
for selecting Or guiding students towards different 
sections—classical, modern Or transitional—as considered suitable 


bility, aptitude and achievement. A new choice 


d of the first cycle, either towards ea 
Şi a 5 active life wit 
second cycle, or 4 long’ second cycle, or towards an 

ep re s short second cycle lasts 2 years and 


3 7 ha oe ‘de 
rovides either s ecialized training or a Wl € 
Ma The Tae second cycle lasts 3 years and leads either to 


the baccalaureat (secondary school leaving certificate) required for 


admission to institutions of higher education, orto a ee 
diploma in industry, commerce or agriculture. The first se 
degree is a licence for which the course 1S divided in two pa, r 
first part lasting one year isa general preparatory course and the 
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second part lasting two or three years provides intensive study in 
selected courses. The structural pattern of education till the first 
degree is 5+4+3+3 or 4. It takes 15 or 16 years to get the first 
degree. 


The Federal Republic of Germany consists of eleven States 
known as Lander. There is no Federal Ministry of Education, but 
the Minister of Education in each State is responsible for State 
education. The Structural patterns depend on the educational policy 
of the States. The education system, in general, begins with an 
8 or 9-year primary school. In some States a 10th Primary grade 
is introduced as an experimental measure All childien after having 
Spent the first four years (6 years in big cities) of their schooling at 
a primary school, may go on either to an ‘intermediate’ school or 
to a secondary school. The intermediate school usually consists of 
six grades (V-X) and Prepares for medium level Posts in offices or 
firms. The secondary school known as Gymnasium is like a higher 
secondary school or grammar school. Tt consists of 9 grades (V-XIIT) 
leading to the Ahitur (secondary school leaving certificate) required 
for admission to institutions of higher education, There are three 
types of Gymnasium depending upon the emphasis 


he course of Studies for the award of 


to subjects: 4 years in arts, 4 to 5 years in natural sciences. The 
total period of education prior to the first university degree is 17 or 
years and the general Structural pattern js 4+9-+-4 or §, 


first degree varies according 


Tn Belgium, Primary Schooling is for 6 years. Prim 


ane ary educa- 
tion is gradually losing its 4 


terminal character and becoming a 
Secondary education consists 
3-year upper Secondary. 


as schools have been Set up throughout the country to serve local 
needs. The old apprenticeship traditie ns 


to Provide a general training and a direct 
trade. On completing the Secondary education of 6 years, students 
ionic. i At the universities the courses have 

© Stages : the first called candidature is a period of 2 years for 
feading i reparation, the second of 2 years is the specialized stage 
6434344, Bree. The structural pattern can be summed up in 
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from 1968. It makes it easier for pupils to switch from one kind of 
school to another. Another important feature is the ‘bridge year’, 
as the first year of each type of secondary school, designed to assist 
the pupils to adapt themselves tothe new secondary school, to help 
them in the choice of their future education and to facilitate the 
transition of pupils between schools, if need be. Secondary educa- 
tion is divided into pre-university education, general post-primary 
education, vocational training and other forms of post primary educa- 
tion. Secondary education as a preparation for higher education 
(pre-university education) lasts 6 years. Some courses emphasize 
classical languages, some economic and social subjects and other 


mathematics and science. The post primary education offers 4 or 5- 
vocational training. 


year courses preparing pupils for secondary 

The duration of a course of studies leading to a degree varies accord- 
ing to the subject chosen. A 3 or 4-year course leads to the kandiaat 
examination. The doctoral degree may be obtained after a further 
2 or more years of study. 

tinuously adapting its educational system to 
d the traditional 7-year primary school has 
been gradually replaced by a 9-year compulsory comprehensive 
school. After completing the 9-year school, students may enter the 
gymnas, the senior secondary school which offers 3 years of education. 


Specialization begins in the gymnas in the form of a choice from 
the Latin line, the science line, the 


five courses (‘lines’) of study : 
English line, the Norwegian line, and the Biology line. Those who 
n may not join the gymnas 


do not want to go for higher educatio 
but instead may enter into the continuation school or the vocational 


school. The continuation school is a post-elementary school provid- 
ing general education with some instruction in the practical subjects. 
Vocational education is provided through the comprehensive basic 
training in agriculture, industry and handicrafts. There are two types 
of university degrees— a lower anda higher. The length of courses 
depends upon the subjects of study. Normally, it takes 4 or more 
years for obtaining a lower degree and 5 or more years for the higher 
degree. The struct ural pattern of education up to the lower degree is 


EA 
Sweden’s pattern of education is similar to that of Norway- 


Sweden has also gradually changed i r 
school into 9-year compulsory comprehensive school. Pupils are 
not assigned to different streams before the 9th grade. In the 9th 
grade the students are introduced to anv one of the 9 streams covering 


five sectors. Four sectors consist of two streams 
and the other practi 


enter the gymnasium which offers 
have to make a choice from 


social sciences, natural sciences, 


Norway is con 
changing conditions an 


3 years of education. Students 
humanities, 


nd technical 
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arts. Provision is made for a common core of subjects, being largest 
in the first year and being gradually decreased with increasing. 
Specialization in subsequent grades. Besides the gymnasium there 
are the continuation school and the vocational school. Efforts are 
now being made to amalgamate the 3 types of schools in a single 
form so as to build a more uniform secondary school system. In the 
university the period of study leading to the first degree varies from 
subject to subject. In the faculties of humanities and natural sciences 
it requires at least 3 years of study, but in practice the time taken 
is often 4 to 44 years. The structural pattern of education up to 
the first degree may be represented by 9+3-+-3. 


The educational systems and structures of the U.S.S.R. and: 
other Eastern European countries show great similarities and common 
traits among themselves in contrast to those of Western European 
countries. In the U.S.S.R. education was, in the past, largely confined 
to the children of the nobles and the upper class people. The concept 
of equalization of Opportunity in the field of education came after 
the Russian revolution in 1917, The ideology of the Bolsheviks 
propagated the abolition of all social class difference and the establish- 
ment of a uniform system of education for all. 


Free and Compulsory education is 


and unitary eight-year school. The eight 
Stages—three years of primar 


The curriculum of 


e e throughout the country, though each- 
is autonomous. 


A i S age group. [t is therefore believed 
that primary Schooling should be at a higher level of difficulty and 
a fas e of learning. The present new syllabus 
represents this thinking, ; 


Eight-year schooling does 
ion. Two years 
Ty stage is further n e 
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or specialized secondary schools which offer 3 or 4 years of study 
and training. Those who cannot wait for long and do wisb for 
a quicker vocational training enter vocational-technical schools. 
Higher education can be obtained in universities, polytechnical 
institutes and specialized institutes. The duration of higher educa- 
tion ranges between 4 and 6 years according to different courses. The 
university courses for the first degree generally last 5 years. The 
educational structure is based on 8+2+5 plan. 


s In Asia the most industrially advanced country is Japan. There 
is a national frame-work of education. Six years of elementary 
education is followed by 3 years of lower secondary, 3 years of upper 
secondary and 4 years of higher education. Those who have passed 
from a lower secondary school are qualified to enter an upper 
secondary school but a selection becomes essential when the applicants 
exceed the number of available places. The courses in upper 
secondary schools are classified as general and vocational. There 
are comprehensive schools also which have both the courses. In 
addition to these regular schools, vocational and technical education 
has assumed great importance in the country. The university offers. 
courses of 4 or more years leading to the bachelor’s degree. The 


school system is on 6+3+3-+4 pattern. 
be experience of other countries and 


There is much to learn from t 
ort to the proposed New Pattern 


the foregoing discussions lend supp 
of Education. Among a variety of educational patterns briefly 
reviewed we may find certain common trends. In all the industrially 


advanced countries the duration of education before the first degree 
prises twelve 


is not less than fifteen years This period generally com 

years of schooling and 4 years of higher education. Many Asian 
countries have similar pattern. The U.S.S.R. and other countries 
of Eastern Europe have a different pattern. Usually 10 years of 
schooling is followed by 5 years of university education Provision 
for vocational education is made after the primary level and again 
after the lower secondary level. At the upper secondary level voca- 
tional or technical education is provided among the parallel streams 
in general secondary schools or is arranged in separate establishments. 
Diversification of general educational courses begin after the lower 
secondary level. Science in the curriculum is getting increased 
prominence. In India, os in most of the other Asian countries, 
there is need for better adjustment of educational system 10 view of 
economic and social changes. An overall process of reform involv- 
ing structures, content and methods must dominate the educational 
scene. Piece-meal and partial modifications merely delay the required 


educational transformation. The global innovative approach is an 
indispensable condition for internal coherence and smooth function- 


ing, for progress and prosperity. 


Chapter 9 


To Meet the Challenge 


In the foregoing pages an effort has been made to study the New 
Pattern, how it has fitted well into the frame of the National Educa- 
tional policy, how it has evolved over the years, how it has been 
geared to fulfil the avowed purposes and, lastly, how it could be 
Successfully implemented. If a broad consensus happens to be the 


basis of the formulation of a national policy it becomes the final 
‘sanction for its implementation. 


small details to suit every 
n of the present programme 

Each State or union territory 
will have its own Specific difficulties according to itsexisting structure, 


local conditions and available facilities regarding adequate funds, 
equipment and trained teachers. $ 


ies are in no way unsurmountable. The 
: AU) Overcome the odds one should | have | a 
thorough knowledge of the Surrounding factors, that cause the difficulties 


j t cts attentions. Priority among priorities needs 
sorting out, massive action needs phasing. Then the magnitude 
and complexity of the task 


„Apart from general principles, no formulae can be devised for 
working out the details. Ne 


vertheless, the following su estions may 
prove helpful :— SENEE 


ap Only'those schools shou 
provide for ad 
Attempts to u 


: ld be upgraded which can conveniently 
equate library, laboratory and work-experience facilities- 
Pgrade all schools should not be made. 

2. As 


chool with Poor performance should not be upgraded. 
The past Performance of the school should be taken into consideration. 


3. While Upgrading schools 5 ae 
3 » care should be taken that s 
Schools are evenly distributed in the locality. 
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4. Teachers for work-experience vill be absolutely necessary. 


In view of the difficulty of having trained persons who can impart 
the necessary skill, it may be necessary to restrict the type of work- 


experience to be provided in schools. 
: 5. Care must be taken to ensure that work-experience provided 
is regarded as an integral part of education and not an appendage 
which has to be shunned as early as possible. : 
6. Teachers teaching classes XL and XIL in both academic and 
vocational courses will have to be upgraded in their content knowledge 
by organising in-service courses wherever necessary. 
7. Facilities for independent study will have to be provided 
in the school by having spacious reading rooms. 
g. As far as possible, the upper classes, viz., XI and XIL 
should form a part of the secondary school system and not established 
as a separate unit. 


9. The courses of studies 
have to be suitably integrated wit 
there is no overlapping in subject areas. 
essential. 

10, Facilities for providing voca 
available. 
11. Care should be taken to introduce those vocational courses 
for which job opportunities are available in the neighbouring areas. 


12. Students who wish tc change their stream of courses may 
be allowed to do so within six months of the start of the academic 


session. 
13. Co-ordinate committees may 
co-ordination between general educatio: 
14. It may be necessary to have a working arrangement TE 
the existing vocational institutions and industries to secure the ais 
of qualified personnel for some time to impart training in the sc H 
15. Suitable textbooks and teaching materials should be made 
available. AN 
«oe conditions of existing 
16. It should be ensured that the service c i f 
staff are not adversely affected. Adequate safeguards should be 
provided. 


17. Surplus staff, if any, 
subject areas wherever possible. 
i iliti ide 

18. Wherever possible, facilities may be provi 
XL and XII to enable the students to prepare and pass an exam 


followed in ‘classes VI to Vit will 
h those in classes 1X and X so that 
Continuity is considered 


tional guidance should be made 


be set up to bring about better 
n and technical education. 


may be re-oriented for teaching new 


d in classes- 
ination. 
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i j i is wi ble the 
n only one or more subjects at one time. This will ena 1 
aah to pursue the study of only that subject in which he is 
interested rather than being forced to take a group of subjects. This 
will reduce wastage and stagnation. 


qualification for admission to different professional courses of 


university level, such as engineering, architecture, medicine, agriculture, 
veterinary science, etc, 


Here is a big challenge before us and we Must meet it. We 
find no better choice to quote the most inspiring and hortative lines 
from the inaugural address of Prof, S, Nur-ul Hasan, Union Minister 
of Education, Social Welfare and Culture delivered to the 36th Ses, 


sion 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education : 

“One cannot, therefore, help feeling that here is a rare 
Opportunity to.make another big spurt in national development in all 


sectors, and especially in education, As I have said, such 


It is this sense of urgency, this feeling that we have made a 
second tryst with destiny, that makes me bold 


to you this blueprint of educational development in the Fifth Plan, 
despite the possible charges of ambiti i i 


time fora broad vision, a comprehensi 
vigorous and sustained action. These thin 
us, if we can only muster the necessary faith and will. 


I believe we can, With all the emphasis at my command, there- 
fore, I would ubmit that it is both our duty and Privilege to rise to 
the occasion and to Measure up to the challenge which now faces 
education in the country. Itisa challenge to all of us in our own 


has even a greater challenge to-face. In 
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They have not only to set their own house in order, but to create a 


wave of reform within the educational system which will, sooner rather 
zhan later, radiate to all other sectors of society. The Education 


Departments have the great responsibility of acting as catalysing 


-agents in the entire process and the people as a whole have to support 


the movement with all that they can afford.” 


